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PREFACE 


*T“HE lectures which form the basis of this book 
; are themselves the sequel to those I gave during 
the Great War. That war has stripped off the Empires 

of Europe and laid bare the more ancient nation- 
_alities which those Empires concealed. It has accord- 
“ingly been my endeavour to indicate the Why and the 
Wherefore of the New Map, and more particularly 
_to note the influence of Racial and Geographical 
conditions as revealed in the new groupings. 

_ In my undergraduate days at Cambridge Sir J. R. 
‘Seeley took as his continual text: 


‘History without Politics has no fruit, 
Politics without History has no root.’? 


It-was in the spirit of this maxim that I framed 
the lectures I gave from 1914 onwards ; and in the 
“present book also I have tried to develop a line 

which I hope would have commended itself to the 
master of whom I was one of the last pupils. 

I have kept my travel experiences to the Appendix 
because, although they served to give me a three- 
dimensional knowledge of the countries I visited, I 

cannot claim that they were important in themselves. 
But such experiences as I have been able to record do 
at least indicate the value of travel even on a modest 
scale as a vivifier of one’s reading. I owe much on 
my post-war trips to the effectiveness of the Leplay 
House Tours organisation. 

An excellent map to use with this book is, A New 
Hand Map of Europe illustrating Territorial Changes 
since r9r4, edited by George Philip, F.R.G.S., under 
the auspices of the League of Nations Union (Philip, , 
2s. 6d. net). 
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EUROPE’S NEW MAP 


CHAP-LE R-1 
FRONTIERS 


ls has been said—I think by John Bright—that 
war is at least an excellent teacher of Geography ; 
and there is no doubt that during the past decade we 
have grown more familiar with maps and their uses, 
-and have become more geographic in our thinking 
than ever we were in pre-war days. We are indeed 
increasingly inclined to regard the physical factors 
with which Geography deals as the determining 
factors in human developments. The Geographers are 
becoming the new Determinists, and we are finding it 
_ easier and easier to accept their explanations as final. 
And yet we do not succumb without some sort of 
instinctive protest. We feel, uneasily, that however 
_ powerful may be the influence of environment, there 
is one factor which environment does not account 
for, and a factor which is the real differentiating 
factor : the factor of personality—and by personality 
_ we mean not necessarily outstanding qualities but 
_ simply those traits which mark off one human being 

_ from another: individuality, in short. 

Of two twins, born under identical conditions, each 
will have a nature different, even if only slightly 
_ different, from the other ; but this difference will be 

sufficient to distinguish the work and life of the one 
from that of the other. 
A club changes its secretary ; a school is provided 
with a new headmaster ; and henceforth the club and 
_ the school are different from what they would have 
- been if the old secretary and the old head had con- 
_ tinued in office ; while, of course, if the new director 
be a man of outstanding qualities, the institution 
_ may develop enormously: the club may become an 
International Federation, the little local school may 
become world-famous. One experiences almost a 
_ shock as one runs through the village of Hapsburg, in 
Switzerland, or comes across the original Hohenzollern 
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in Suabia. By a combination of qualities, luck, 
continuity, marriages, fighting and bargaining, the 
families originating in these spots wrought into these 
humble place-names a significance which is quite 
apart from the significance of the places themselves ; 
and if one traces out by means of an historical atlas 
the stages by which these families built up their 
power, one realises that the thrust of physical and 
economic forces has been modified, perhaps even 
deflected, by the efforts which personal, family and 
dynastic ambition have stimulated ; while if, at the 
other end of the story, one compares the pre-war 
with the post-war map of Europe, one realises also 
that much of the redrawing that has occurred of 
late has been inspired by such uneconomic emotions 
as self-determination, nationalism, racial affinity. 
The human factor then, whether manifesting itself 
through the efforts of the outstanding individual or 
those of the family or of the political group, has been 
an incalculable, a disturbing factor; and although — 
in the long run it will be overborne by those more 
constant factors whose origins are physical and 
economic, it will nevertheless never be entirely 
eliminated, but will continue to delay and confuse the 
action of the more powerful forces which are at work 
beneath the surface ; while at times it may indeed ~ 
manage to steer those forces much as the rudder 
directs the forces generated in the engine-room. 

But the fact that the Europe which grew up in 
pre-war days was so largely the expression of this 
family, dynastic instinct gives one no great respect 
for the ordinary political frontiers. One sees them in 
the historical atlas changing from century to century 
—often even from decade to decade—with kaleido- 
scopic variety ; and one expects to see them go on 
changing. These arbitrarily drawn lines, determined 
as they have been by marriage, exchanges, conquests 
and so forth, seem to be only the scratches on the. 
face of Europe which fester and cause irritation. If 
they correspond to some deeper reality it is only by 
accident or by the unsuspected working of other 
forces, such as those, for example, which were making 
for a united Italy. 

If, then, the ordinary frontiers which make up the 
jig-saw puzzles of the historical atlas have no serious 
claim to respect and none at all to sacredness, what 
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can be said of frontiers in the abstract ? Assum- 


ing that the great land masses of the globe must of 


necessity be subdivided, can we distinguish between 
those dividing lines which are reasonable, and therefore 
likely to prove stable, and those which are merely 


_ arbitrary, and therefore liable to change with every 


j 


ebb and flow in the incalculable forces of which they 


are, for the time being, the expression. 


Since we have no straight-line frontiers in Europe 
we have no excuse for lingering over these most 
reasonable of line frontiers. The straight-line frontier 
was a Papal contrivance, and the first to be drawn 
was that which divided the Spanish from the Portu- 
guese possessions in South America. Straight-line 
frontiers indicate that the boundaries were fixed 
mathematically before the land had been surveyed 
and natural frontiers discovered. Of all the straight- 
line frontiers which square out the more recently dis- 


_ covered continents the forty-ninth Parallel, dividing 


_ Canada from the United States, has most interest for us. 


Turning then. from line frontiers let us consider 
which physical features constitute the best boundaries 


of States. Of course the sea occurs to us at once, 


because it not only gives a very clear definition to the 
- land frontier, but it also gives a No Man’s Land be- 


tween one land frontier and another. But the clear- 


cut quality of a sea border has been blurred by the 


claims to territorial waters which all maritime States 


_ make, and which carry their sovereignty a varying 


.\} 


number of miles out to sea. In bygone days Spain 
tried to close the whole of the South Atlantic on the 
ground that she held the coasts on both sides; but 
she was not powerful enough to exclude for ever the 
ships of other States which ventured to sail the 
Spanish Main. Our own Jenkins’ Ear War resulted 
from the treatment which the Spaniards meted out to 
an English sea-captain whom they caught smuggling 


: in the forbidden waters. Our authorised trading in 


these waters dates back only to 1713 when, by a clause 
in the Treaty of Utrecht, we were permitted to send 
one ship a year to Panama. Nowadays of course no 
such extravagant claims as those old ones of Spain are 
made: the average limit of territorial waters is three 
miles from the shore, although where special fishing 
rightsareinvolved the limit has been pushed out several 
miles farther by some States, ourselves included. 
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A mountain chain is also, of course, a good frontier ; 
and when the States on either side of it regard each 
other as equals the boundary line follows the water- 
shed: as, for example, the Pyrenees frontier between 
France and Spain. If, however, one of the States 
has defeated the other, then the frontier gets pushed 
down the defeated State’s slope of the range, just as in 
our boyhood’s day the lad who first reached the top 
of the mound sang : 


“T’m King of the Castle, 
Get down, you dirty rascal |”? 


—and suited his action to his song. Victorious States 
are perhaps not quite so forthright in their speech, but 
their action produces similar results. They regard 
the mountain passes, through which run the roads 
connecting the two countries, in exactly the same 
way as the Allies regard the bridges across the Rhine. 
Each bridge has to be protected by a bridge-head, a ~ 
semicircle of so many kilometres’ radius cut out of 
the State on the opposite bank of the river—as may 
be seen on any post-war map of Europe. 

By striking similar circles from the mountain 
passes the victorious State takes corresponding bites 
out of the ex-enemy slope ; these bites may, indeed, 
even reach to the foot of the mountains and into 
the valley. They may not go so far as to include 
the point where the streams draining the mountain 
valleys join the main river draining the whole plain 
and mountain system; but these pass-head curves 
are very likely to extend at least far enough to take 
in the towns which stand on the mountain streams at 
the points where the streams enter the valley and 
in which the trade of the whole valley with the plain 
and the outer world is focused. 

If these valley-head trading centres are, in their 
turn, linked together by a railway line, that line will 
very likely be taken in by these same curves. One 
may see these principles applied in the drawing of 
the new frontiers of Hungary; particularly the 
Roumanian frontier. 

A watershed frontier may then be regarded as an 
equitable frontier ; and if we were seeking a frontier 
which is not only a reasonable one, but also one which 
marks off one natural unit from another, we might 
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follow the watershed round until we had completed 
the circuit and so enclosed a whole river basin. For 
there is a unity about the whole of the land drained 
by a river which there is no denying. 
The earliest States, the cradles of our civilisation, 
arose thus in the basins of the Nile and the Euphrates ; 
and if we can imagine any continent dividing itself 
on strictly economic lines, undisturbed by the racial, 
dynastic and religious influences which have, as a 
matter of fact, so largely determined the actual 
frontiers, we might perhaps find that the subdivisions 
of the continent would approximate to the chief river 
basins. There is, at any rate, this amount of un- 
_ doubted truth in the suggestion: a river is a uniting 
line ; it is the drainage line and the communication 
line (railways usually follow river banks as much as 
they can for the sake of the level land) of the whole 
area drained by itself and its tributaries. 
_ The river is the organiser of its basin, and to break 
-a basin is a disastrous, not a praiseworthy, enterprise. 
Yet this crime is committed whenever a river is taken 
as a frontier. On a map, of course, a river seems an 
obvious frontier; it is a line drawn by Nature as 
_ definitely as a mountain range; but whereas the 
range is really a natural barrier, the river is really a 
natural joiner. Even from the defensive point of 
_ view, as we have already seen, the river needs to be 
_ strengthened by means of bridge-heads, and therefore 
we cannot include rivers among our good frontiers. 
They become, indeed, more valuable as frontiers 
_ when they lose themselves in the land, overflow their 
banks and degenerate into marshes. The Pripet 
Marshes, between Russia and Poland, are a case in 
_ point ; but even marshes can be drained. 


_ $o much for frontiers in general. We now come to 
_ the effect of redrawing frontiers, whether in accord- 

-ance with reasonable principles or whether on more 
_ traditional lines. In the case of the new frontiers in 


are vague terms, and attempts to use them as the 
crystallising ideas of States composed of people 
among whom these ideas have long been dormant 
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or suppressed are bound to result in more or less 
confusion and friction. F 

Napoleon of Notting Hill doubtless knew his own 
mind and was convinced of the soundness and im- 
portance of his cause. But what is his effect on the 
people he awakens and hopes to fire with his own 
enthusiasm ? Men suddenly and violently roused are 
hardly at their best and are likely to act in a hasty 
and unconsidered way in their first waking moments. 
Nor, as they become more conscious of themselves 
and their surroundings, are their ideas certain to 
become clearer. They may, on the contrary, grow 
more confused as the full complexity of the problems 
facing them becomes gradually apparent. Thus a call 
to a new patriotism, or rather an endeavour to revive 
an old one, is as likely to produce a dividing as a 
unifying effect. In the pre-war days, when these 
patriotisms lay dormant and discouraged, forces were 
at work still further to weaken them. 

Mixed marriages produced a generation in whom 
the response to such a call was bound to be uncertain. 
Would the son of a Czech father and a German 
mother feel more German than Czech when the call 
came? Would the encouragement previously given 
to the languages of the dominant races—e.g. German, 
_ Magyar, Russian—and the discouragement, amount- 
ing sometimes even to prohibition, of the languages 
of the subject races further confuse the response ? 
Would the whole pre-existing system, administrative, 
judicial, linguistic, educational, which had for its 
object the Germanisation or the Magyarisation or 
the Russification of a variety of other peoples, have 
achieved its object sufficiently to render any effect- 
ive revival of suppressed nationalisms hopeless ; or 
would repression only have strengthened these feelings 
by persecuting them and driving them underground ? 
Even the language test is not infallible. Much of 
the earlier nineteenth-century revivalism among the 
Czechs was carried on in German by German-named 
enthusiasts, who were yet good Bohemians and 
Moravians, although as the tide of nationalist feeling 
grew stronger and stronger, the habit of using the 
ancient languages became more and more widespread, ~ 
and the political movement went hand in hand with 
the linguistic and literary revival, as we have, indeed, 
seen nearer home in the case of Ireland. Patriotism 
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could show itself quite as clearly in the drawing up 

of a grammar or the republishing of forgotten books 
or the resinging of traditional songs as in firing from 
behind barricades or waving forbidden flags. 

But, as we have already said, although the leaders 

and enthusiasts are clear, the response of the mixed 
multitude to their lead is apt to be more hesitating ; 
and the difficulties of rousing the strong, simple 
feeling to which we are accustomed in Western 
Europe are increased in Central and Eastern Europe, 
not only by the language and race complications 
we have just been describing, but also by the fact 
that several different populations are living mixed 
up with each other, but in no sense fused into a 
single political whole. In Slovakia, for instance, one 
finds the Slav peasant in his villages, the German- 
speaking townsfolk and big farmers living in or 
_ near communities furnished with opera, gymnasium, 
_ Realschule and all the institutions one finds in every 
self-respecting German town. Yet again, in these same 
towns one finds a Jewish element, largely shopkeeping, 
and quite distinct not only in religion but also in 
_ dress and language from the other inhabitants. And 
_if we may regard these as the three castes of the land 
then we may perhaps call the numerous gipsies one 
sees the outcasts. At any rate these different peoples, 
so long as they remain distinct and aloof the one 
from the other, cannot be regarded as constituting a 
‘nationality in the sense in which we can speak of 
British or French nationality. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the drawbacks and 
imperfections of the seft-determining, nationalistic 
principle, the boundaries of the new States professing 
to embody this principle are quite clearly defined 
and, indeed, clamped down by the various peace 
treaties. But these frontiers—drawn as they have 

been through lands where, as we have already said, 
peoples of varying race and language live side by 
side without mixing—these frontiers cannot possibly 
divide one people from another, however much they 
may twist and turn among the neighbouring groups. 
There are sure to be groups left on the wrong side 
of the frontier and consequently discontented with 
their position in their new country. Just as in Ireland 
_there are Catholics in Ulster and Protestants outside 
_the Six Counties, so throughout Central and Eastern 
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Europe there are overflows of population which have 
‘not been bound up by the new frontiers with their 
kinsmen, but left to the unsympathetic, if not the 
unfair, rule of a neighbouring State. The misfortunes 
of these exiles stir the sympathies of their fellow- 
countrymen across the frontier and an agitation is 
started to include them in the State to which by 
blood and language they really belong. Such is the 
problem of the Unredeemed—the sheep outside the 
fold—and Irredentism, as it is called, isa necessary 
_ consequence of any redrawing of frontiers. Central 
Europe has these problems on both sides of her new 
frontiers ; and nowhere is the problem more acute 
than along the borders of the New Hungary. As one 
travels through that dismembered Kingdom—as it 
still calls itseli—one sees everywhere the map of the 
New Hungary fitted shrunkenly inside the map of 
the old. The contrast is strong enough to explain the 
short, sharp phrase in which the Hungarians left 
within the boundaries of the new Hungary sum up 
these views: “No! No! Never!” 

The only real cure for Irredentism is a shifting of. 
populations, an exchange of the minorities on the 
two sides of any newly drawn frontier. Such ex- 
changes are, however, not easy to bring about. Only 
under stress of war and its aftermath, as a matter of 
fact, do such movements usually take place; and 
then they are not so much exchanges of minorities 
as the driving out of a minority by a victorious 
majority. In this way the Turks have rid themselves 
to a great extent of the Greeks who were living in 
their midst. Having defeated Greece in the war 
which followed the Great War the Turks were easily 
able to drive Greek settlers from Turkish soil. 

A less drastic method of solving the problem was 
carried out, I have been told, in a Swiss canton, 
where Catholics and Protestants were too mixed up 
for the general comfort. They managed to sort 
themselves out and to concentrate at either end 
of the canton, to the great gain of all concerned. 
But reasonableness of this high order can hardly be 
expected among the newly born States of Central 
Europe, just at present at any rate. The most re- 
cent exchanges as between Germans and Poles are, 
indeed, more an expression of enmity than an effort 
to remove causes of friction. 
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CHAPTER II 
PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 


AN the last chapter we were concerned chiefly with 
the somewhat unsatisfactory fringes and bound- 
aries of States. We have now, in this chapter, 
to turn our attention to the growing principle at 
their heart. How do States grow? What is the 
nature of the nucleus from which they develop? If 
we wish to reach sound ideas on this subject we 
have, of course, first to consider the conditions under 
which they grow—because their growth is limited 
and determined by natural conditions as effectively 
as is the growth of plants and animals. 
We must therefore turn our attention, in the first 
place, to the land surface of Europe and consider 
how its varieties determine the grouping of the 
peoples inhabiting it. We are concerned, of course, 
only with the habitable parts of the Continent. The 
mountain masses, the swamps and marshes and the 
sandy dunes we may leave out of consideration, since 
in the previous chapter we have indicated that their 
proper function is to form the frontiers of States, the 
‘shields and bulwarks of their more vital parts. 
— But of the land which is left after these relatively 
waste areas have been subtracted we may say that 
originally it consisted of two contrasted sorts of 
country. If we stand to-day on any high uplands, 
‘like the Downs of South England or the moorlands 
_of the North, and look down into the valleys, we shall 
notice that, whereas the slopes on which we are stand- 
ing are treeless, the valleys are still fairly well wooded, 
and that the trees and tilled fields intermingle and 
alternate in manner which distinguishes the English 
landscape from that of most Continental countries. 
_ We have now to carry our minds backward to a 
period when the human population was so scanty 
that the valleys were practically unbroken forest 
and agricultural clearings were few and far between. 
“In those distant days the forests were places of 
_terror, the clearings were the only centres of human 
4 B 17 
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companionship. It is, therefore, in these early clearings 
that we find the nucleus for which we are seeking. 
The prehistoric settlers who felled the trees and in 
the spaces so cleared raised their first thin crops 
are the real founders of the States whose names we 
read in the maps of to-day. 

Left to themselves these settlers would have 
gradually enlarged their clearings until they had 
worked through the lower and tree-clad slopes of 
their valley and come out on to its grassy uplands. 
At the same time they would have cleared their way 
along the stream that drained their valley until it 
reached its natural outlet in the sea. An actual in- 
stance of this following of a river is to be seen in the 
existence of the Polish Corridor to-day. The Poles 
had established themselves along the line of the 
Vistula before the Brandenburgers crossed that line 

_to conquer and absorb the heathen and Slav Prussians, 
whose conversion was the object of the crusading 
Teutonic knights, led by the Hohenzollerns ; and in 
the post-war redrawing of the map it is of interest to © 
observe that this old Polish line emerges once more, 
after centuries of obliteration under Prussian rule. 
We do not say that this fact is a justification of the 
Corridor—it is always a difficult question to say how 
far the past should influence the present—but it 
does afford a good illustration of the process we have 
just described. It is also of interest, by the way, to 
note that at one time during the Peace Conference at 
Versailles a three-dimensional solution of the Corridor 
problem seems to have held the field. It was proposed - 
to build a great causeway over the Vistula to carry — 
Prussia across the Polish strip which lined each bank 
of the river. Such, at any rate, is the legend. | 

But let us turn now from these modern instances 
back to our primitive forest clearers. At the end of 
the movement which brought them in the upward © 
direction to the highland pastures and in the outward 
direction to the sea-coast at their river’s mouth they — 
would find themselves masters of a river valley, 
cleared and rendered fertile by their own efforts. 
They would be in occupation of an area which we 
found in our last chapter to be a natural unit, because ~ 
it is drained and held together by the main stream 
whose basin it constitutes. The unity of the area 
would also characterise its inhabitants. Just as their — 
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work of clearing and sowing was simply an extension 
of the original clearing and sowing of their forefathers, 
so would their language and customary law be an 
extension of their ancestors’ speech and government. 
On lines such as these we may then imagine the 
growth of the earliest States. A community, pure in 
blood and in speech but very limited in experience 
and cramped in outlook, would lead a monotonous 
-and laborious life, regulated by a rigid and unvary- 
ing body of inherited customs and sustained by an 
agriculture conducted under prehistoric traditions. 
Progress under these conditions, however, would 
probably be so slow as to be almost imperceptible. 
Some quickening, accelerating agency would be help- 
ful, for progress in human affairs is more usually the 
result of alternating contrasts than of uninterrupted’ 
development. Just as the human animal moves 
forward by the movement first of his left foot and 
then of his right, and by the continuous readjustment 
of his balance that these steps require, so it would 
appear that human society also progresses by efforts 
which are contrasts to previous efforts rather than con- 
tinuations ofthem. Itis only in the world of mechanics 
that we have the steady and continuous rolling of the 
“wheel. Living creatures advance by jerks. The State, 
like the bird, has its left wing, its centre and its right. 
- Now, what alternative to the extremely slow 
growth of the agricultural state we have just been 
describing can we find ? Are there any other sort of 
people besides these laborious forest clearers ? There 
are. Above the woods and on the great plains and 
steppes we find grasslands of immense extent ; and 
these pastures attract another sort of people, who, 
_although they also live, of course, on the land, do so 
more indirectly than the agriculturists. They are the 
pastoral peoples, the wanderers, the nomads who 
have to be for ever seeking fresh grazing grounds for 
the flocks and herds which support them, and have 
also to be ever ready to defend their pastures from 
the inroads of other wandering shepherd clans. Their 
life is, therefore, a good deal more varied and adventur- 
ous than is that of the valley dwellers ; they develop 
qualities in which their more sedentary neighbours 
-are lacking. Indeed, the more energetic and aggres- 
sive of them tend to overdevelop these qualities. 
They fight, not only to protect their grazing grounds 
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from invasion ; they fight for love of fighting and for 
the booty which is the reward of victory; they 
wander, not only to find fresh pastures, but from 
“Wanderlust,” and their favourite prey are the 
agricultural communities along the water - courses, 
their favourite adventure a pushing out into the 
Unknown either by land or sea. 

It is these people, then, whose attacks bring the 
stimulus of variety into the river valleys. Immedi- 
ately destructive, these raids are ultimately fruitful 
because they call forth dormant qualities in the de- 
fenders and necessitate fresh starts and new methods 
to repair their waste. They, moreover, introduce fresh ~ 
blood into the community, and’so long as this fresh — 
blood is not too violently contrasted with that of the 
original stock, its presence has an enlivening effect. 
“That heterogeneous thing an Englishman,” is Defoe’s 
definition of ourselves. We shall be concerned in 
this study with two outstanding groups of wander- 
ing adventurers: the one white, the other yellow ; 
the Nordic and the Turanian, the German and the 
Turk, with his cousin, the Magyar. 

Now, this reference to colour is important, since 
it is because of their whiteness that the Nordic ~ 
peoples play so large a part in the history of: Europe. — 
They are light-coloured because they live in those 
high latitudes where the sun loses his burning, 
bronzing qualities, and they are therefore free from — 
that necessity to protect themselves against his rays — 
which has given the more southern peoples a colour © 
scheme which shields them. ~~ 

Now this colouring of oneself, this continual com- 
bat with the sun, takes up a good deal of energy; 
and people who are free from the struggle have 
all the more energy available for other purposes. 
If the peoples of the South have, perforce, coloured 
themselves like meerschaum pipes, the peoples of the 
North are, by comparison, half-baked. The Northern — 
has the energy and the other characteristics of youth ; 
he retains his love of sport, games and the open air 
to the end ; he dies an old boy. But in other fields he — 
is often surpassed by those peoples whose climate, — 
by handicapping violent exercise, has forced their — 
surplus energies into the spheres of intellect and art. © 

In primitive times, however, when the whole world — 
was young, the races which had the qualities of youth ; 
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most highly developed were at a considerable ad- 
vantage ; and we therefore expect these light-haired, 
blue-eyed Angles, Saxons, Danes, Northmen, Normans 
and Teutonic knights to play a large part with their 
comings and goings, their settlings and fightings, not 
- only in Europe, but in the world beyond. They solved 

‘the problem of ocean-sailing centuries before the 
_ great Portuguese discoverers of the fifteenth century. 
They reached Iceland, Greenland, and ultimately 
~Vyniland, in North America, before the Norman 

Conquest of Saxon England ; they established them- 
_selves on Mediterranean islands in the days of the 
Crusades ; they held a trade route across the Russian 

plain, along which Baltic amber moved South, even 
to the graves of Troy, and Oriental coins in great 

variety moved North. 

_ We will say but little at this stage of the yellow 
adventurers, because, although the Huns, under 

-Atilla, swept across the Continent in quite early days, 

they were held up at Chalons in 451, and vanished 
_ without leaving traces of their inroads. The Magyars 
_also-who had settled in the Danube Valley were be- 
coming European and Christian in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, while the Turks do not play their 

important part in the drama for another three or 
four hundred years. 

_ We are now in a position to picture to ourselves a 
widespread agricultural population, for the most part 
Slav in blood, largely overrun and subdued, if not 

actually enslaved (the words Slav and Slave are 

-suggestively alike), by either Nordic or Turkish 
conquerors, who form a ruling class or caste with 
language, customs and religion different from the Slavs 
they have subdued. And in between this aristocracy 
and this peasantry any middle class which may exist 
is composed of yet another racial element. The 
traders, moneylenders, commercial and business men, 
as well as most of the lawyers, doctors and intellectuals 
generally, are Jewish in blood, language and religion. 
_In Western Europe these three strata have been com- 

bined into nationalities with single languages like the 

French and Spaniards, or a double one like the Bel- 
-gians, and even a treble one in the case of the Swiss. 
But in the centre and east of Europe the castes re- 
main distinct, and nationality as we know it in the 
West has not yet arisen. 


CHAPTER III 
AREA TO BE STUDIED 


WE finished the last chapter by indicating the 
difference between Western Europe and Europe 
of the Centre and East, in the matter of nationality ; 
and we are leaving Western Europe out of cur main 
survey because in the West the question of nation- 
ality is practically fixed and settled and therefore 
no longer acute ; and because also such changes of 
territory as have occurred in the West are due to very 
different causes from those which have determined 
changes elsewhere on the Continent. (We are dealing 
very briefly, with Alsace-Lorraine at the end of this 
chapter.) 

While we thus limit our subject on the West we 
shall limit it on the East as well by excluding Russia ; 
and for the following reasons. Although we call 
Europe a continent it is really a continent only by 
courtesy. If we take a map of the great twin land 


masses of the Old World, Africa and Eurasia, joined i 


as they are by the Isthmus of Suez, we shall realise 
that Europe properly so called is only one of the many 
peninsulas of the vast mass of Asia, and that, further, 
the line which marks the real beginning of Europe, 
the real base of the peninsula, is, in fact, also the 
Western boundary of present-day Russia. We re- 
ferred to this line in the last chapter when we men- 
tioned the trade route along which Baltic amber 
reached the East, and Oriental coins reached Scandi- 
navia. We might, indeed, say that Russia really grew 
out of this line, and that the first nucleus of the 
Russian state was the point at which this line crossed 
another very important line. 

We all know how fertile are the Black lands of 
Russia. Now, before they grew the wheat which is 
to-day their chief crop they were grass-covered plains 
which afforded most tempting pasture for the herds 
and flocks of nomads. These great prairies, therefore, 
where the grass grew to the height of a man, were the 
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favourite route whereby the wanderers of Asia drifted 
into Europe. But it is clear that this route cuts across 
the north and south trade route we have already 
described, the route along the slow-moving rivers 
which flow respectively into the Baltic and Black 
seas, and which are separated at their sources by a 
watershed so low as to afford easy porterage between 
_ the two river basins. Now, when two routes cross like 
_ this, there is a natural desire among the users of each 
_to keep it open and to prevent it from being cut and 
closed by the users of the other route. A vast game 
_of Noughts and Crosses is, indeed, being played con- 
tinually ; and the point of junction of the two routes 
- will, of course, constitute the focus of the struggle. If, 
now, we seek out a name along that part of the trade 
_ route which traverses the Black lands, we shall read the 
_ the name of Kieff ; and Kieff may be regarded as the 
_ original centre of the great Russian Empire. But 
_ from that centre it has spread far more readily and 
extensively Eastward than Westward. Its Westward 
extension was indeed a tour de force of Peter the Great, 
a violent dragging of the semi-Oriental Muscovite 
_ Empire into the orbit of the West by the genius and 
vigour of a ruler who had ventured to tour the West, 
and was so Prussianised that he gave to the artificial 
_ capital, which he built on the banks of the Neva to 
‘supersede Moscow, the German name of Petersburg ; 
but its Eastward extension was a natural development 
of its own hinterland ; and therefore we prefer, at- 
any rate for the purposes of this study, to regard 
- Russia as Asiatic rather than European. 


But before we begin to consider the section of 

_ Europe which remains between these Western and 
_ Eastern limits and which is, of course, the true field 
of our studies, something ought perhaps to be said 
about at least one change on the map of Western 

‘Europe: the handing of Alsace-Lorraine back to 

_ France. When, during the Great War, our soldiers on 
_ the Western Front realised that the recovery of these 
_ provinces was one of the prime objectives of the war 
“they were considerably disturbed, because the freeing 

of Belgium had always been uppermost in their 
minds and also because such history as they had 
- learnt at school had left them in complete ignorance 
of the new problem which suddenly loomed before 
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them and seemed to turn a war with a limited object- — 
ive into a war with an unlimited objective. “One — 
down, another come on’’: as soon as we have tackled 

one job another takes its place, was their feeling as — 
regards Alsace-Lorraine. ; 

But to Continental peoples, and to Frenchmen in 
particular, Alsace-Lorraine was bound to be a key ~ 
question whenever war broke out in West Europe, 
for reasons which carry us far back into European 
history. - > : | 

The first important German town one reaches after — 
crossing the Belgian frontier is Aachen or Aix-la- — 
Chapelle, the cathedral of which.was built by Charle- — 
magne, originally on Byzantine lines because he was ~ 
much in contact with the East. Aachen is still his 
tomb, but in and about the year 800, when he was 
crowned Emperor by the Pope (to give the Church a 
protector such as it had not had since the fall of the 
Cesars), Aachen was also his capital ; and from this © 
centre he ruled an Empire which curved round from ~ 
the Ebro in Spain right through France, the Nether- 
lands and the Rhineland to the Elbe. He had to pro- 
tect this Empire from the Moslem Moors of the South ~ 
who were established in Spain, from the heathen ~ 
vikings of the North who raided his coast towns and 
sailed up his rivers, and from the wanderers of the 
East. To convert and civilise his subjects he brought — 
in missionaries from the British Isles, himself setting — 
his people a good example by laboriously learning to 
read and write in his old age. Charlemagne’s Empire — 
represents, then, a notable fact in the growth of 
European civilisation. It is remarkable also because — 
it included within its borders the forerunners of the — 
two peoples whose later rivalries were so frequently — 
to plunge Europe into war: the French and the — 
Germans. : 

But this Frank Empire of Charlemagne soon split up. 
His three grandsons divided it among themselves at 
the Partition of Verdun in 843 ; the Western portion 
became France, the Eastern portion became Germany, 
while lying between the two was a central strip, which 
went to the eldest grandson, Lothar, and was there- 
fore known. as Lothar’s kingdom, Lothringen or 
Lorraine, although it was very much bigger than the © 
Lorraine of to-day, inasmuch as it included the Nether- 
lands and stretched down to the Rhone. This central 
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_ strip was known later as the celebrated Duchy of 
_ Burgundy which, in the days of our Wars of the Roses, 
_ became almost a separate State, and nearly estab- 
lished itself as an independent unit on the map of 
“Europe. When we read Sir Walter Scott’s Quentin 
_ Durward we are following the struggles between the 
Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Bold, brother-in-law 
- of our own Edward IV., and Louis XI., son of the 
~ Dauphin whom Joan of Arc had crowned at Rheims. 
_ But whatever chances of success Charles may have 
_ had he lost when he was defeated and killed in battle 
against his Southern neighbours, the Swiss; and 
_ thereafter the central strip that was first Lothringen 
and then Burgundy breaks up, leaving its fragments, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Lorraine and Alsace, as a sort 
of No Man’s Land between the West and the East 
Franks, the French and the Germans, and therefore 
- one of the battle lines of the Continent. Belgium 
in particular has earned for itself the name of the © 
“Cockpit of Europe.” 
___ It is not surprising, therefore, to find Alsace-Lorraine 
_ forrhing sometimes part of France, sometimes part of 
Germany ; but it must be remembered that when we 
use the words France and Germany we are using 
_ them in different senses. Louis XIV., who conquered 
_ Alsace-Lorraine for France, had so organised and 
united his kingdom that he could say without undue 
exaggeration: “ L’étatc’est Moi ’—‘‘I in my own will 
_ and person embody the land of France.” But at that 
_ same time and for two hundred years after there was 
--no corresponding Germany. It is not till 1870, when 
the German victory over France finished the welding 
_ that Bismarck had begun in 1864 by his victory over 


Austria, that we can speak of a Gerqjasythat is as 


teenth century. When, therefore, jouis : feof 

the Provinces from Germany, hé' t em fr : 
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It might in passing be noted also that the return to 
Denmark of North Slesvig is on the same footing as © 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France. f 

Having dealt thus briefly with this Western change ~ 
in the map we are now free to consider our main area, — 
the land lying between a line drawn due north from ~ 
Venice to the Baltic and the present Russian frontier. | 


CHAPTER IV 
_ BALTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN INFLUENCES 


a \ X JHEN one is dealing with a peninsula, as we 
are in the case of Europe, the fact that the 
land area is almost surrounded by water is of im- 
portance. We shall indeed begin our study of our 
area by considering the influences on the land of 
_ the two great seas which wash the Northern and the 
Southern shores of the peninsula, the Baltic and the 
_ Mediterranean. 
_ We have already referred to the Baltic and to the 
energetic and daring Nordic peoples who lived round 
its shores and entrance channels. These peoples, by 
penetrating far inland along the Northern rivers of 
_the Great Plain and then along the courses of the 
- Southern rivers which flow into the Black Sea, carried 
their influence into the heart of the mainland ; and 
it was the House of the Scandinavian Rurik which 
first established a rule in and about Kieff, that storm 
centre at the crossing of two routes to which we have 
already referred. The Scandinavian influence was 
still more strongly felt when, during the great religious 
war of the early seventeenth century, the Thirty 
Years’ War, Gustavus Adolphus, the Protestant 
champion, made the Baltic practically into a Swedish 
lake and established a rule, which was only gradually 
_ superseded by that of Brandenburg, along the Southern 
shore, as that Electorate blossomed forth into the 
Kingdom of Prussia ; and by Moscovy in the North- 
East, as, under Peter the Great, it reached out an 
arm and, achieving a new capital on the Gulf of 
_ Finland, became Russia. 
In course of time Russia absorbed the Swedish 
-provinces of Esthonia and Latvia. In 1809 she also 
took Finland from Sweden; but when, in 10917, her 
military power collapsed, these former Swedish areas 
became independent Republics. Lithuania had been 
taken by Russia from Roman Catholic Poland, but 
it is a tribute to the former influence of Sweden that, 
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as a result of post-war changes, the Baltic is once — 


again much more Swedish than it was in I914. f 
So much for the Baltic. We now turn to the still 


“=. 


more important Southern sea, the Mediterranean ; — 
and let us begin by considering the meaning of its — 
name. Itis, of course, the sea in the midst of the land ; — 
and up to the Age of Discovery, which begins at the ~ 
end of the fifteenth century with the great voyages ~ 


of Diaz, de Gama, Columbus, Magellan and others, it 
fully deserves its name. 

In ancient days the whole of the known world lay 
around its shores; the great routes to the vaguely 
known East traversed its waters to the coasts of 
Palestine and Syria and the caravan tracks that 
threaded their way to Mesopotamia and beyond from 
the ports of the Levant. In course of time the whole 
of the Mediterranean area came under the rule of the 
organising Romans and for a few centuries the Empire 
was ruled from one centre, Rome, and the Mediter- 
ranean became a unit for the first and last time. Atits 
greatest the Roman Empire stretched far beyond the 
shores of the inland sea, Northward into Scotland, 
Germany and the Central Plain, at any rate as far 
as the Rhineland and the Danube; Southward, in- 


definitely into the now desolate Sahara; and East-. 


ward into the region which had supported: Empire 
after Empire, from those of ancient Babylon and 
Assyria to those of Alexander the Great and his 
successor Generals. 

But States, like individuals, have their periods of 
decay as well as those of growth and maturity ; and 
just as the human being is as old as his arteries, so 
is a State dependent on the communications along 
which flow all that it needs for effectiveness. Signs 
of old age appeared in the Roman Empire when its 
magnificent system of roads and routes began to 
show symptoms of wear and tear; and as com- 
munication became more and more difficult it was 
found to be no longer possible to rule the Empire 
from its original centre. Rome had to be supple- 
mented ; and thus we find Constantine raising a new 
Rome on the Bosphorus in the fourth century, when 
he rebuilt and renamed Byzantium as Constantinople. 

Rome and Constantinople are then the two foci of 
the later Empire ; and although the fates of these 
two centres are very different their influence is equally 
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continuous. Rome fell in 410 under the attacks of 
Alaric the Goth ; Constantinople held out for another 
thousand years, but in 1453 succumbed to the Moslem 
Turks. In both cases, however, the spiritual power, 
which had grown up alongside the temporal power, 
and had been fostered by it, survives, and indeed 
extends its range far beyond the boundaries of 
_ the original Empire, either Western or Eastern. The 
spiritual Empire of the Pope extends wherever the 
‘Roman Catholic faith is to be found ; and indeed we 
may add to these realms the Protestant lands as well ; 
_because the abuses against which Luther and Calvin 
protested were the abuses of the Roman Church, and 
the Reformation which resulted from their protests 
was a reformation of Latin Christianity. We can 
therefore write Rome across the whole of Western 
Europe, whether Catholic or Protestant at the present 
moment. 

Similarly, we can write Constantinople across the 
East, inasmuch as that form of Christianity which 
developed on the shores of the Bosphorus was accepted 
“not only throughout the Balkans, but also in the 
vastly extended Northern empire of Russia; and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, however hampered and 
thwarted he may have been by the Turks who had 
-captured his spiritual capital, remains the Pope of 
the East. San Sofia was a Christian Church for a 
thousand years before it became the Mohammedan 
mosque it now is ; and one of the hopes professed by 
the Bulgars in their advance on Constantinople in 
I912 was that once more victory would enable them 
to sing a Te Deum in the ancient Basilica of Eastern 
Christianity. 

A religious map of Europe would show, then, these 
two broad bands: Catholic and Protestant in the 
West: Orthodox and Russian in the East: But in 
between the two zones we should have to indicate 
an intermediate area which is connected with both, 
and in which the Uniate or Greek Catholic form of 
Christianity is prevalent. Its origin is as follows: 
in the days when the Roman Catholic Poles were 
extending their rule over their Orthodox Eastern 
neighbours of Transylvania and Ruthenia (or Ukraine) 
the problem of religion had to be faced ; and it was 
solved by the Orthodox Christians accepting the 
authority of the Pope and, in return, being allowed 
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to worship God in their own traditional way. It was 


a settlement made for political purposes, and reminds © 


us somewhat of the Elizabethan Church settlement in 
England which was made at about the same time. 


To sum up then: Mediterranean developments have ~ 


influenced the organisation of religion throughout the 
Continent ; and we have many evidences of the im- 
portance of religious questions and of the difficulties 
caused by religious differences in the New Europe of 
to-day. To take one instance only, one of the causes 
of trouble in Yugo-Slavia is the fact that the Croats 
are Roman Catholic, while the Serbs are Orthodox— 
the new State, that is to say, represents a mixture, 
though not a fusion, of peoples who have received 
their religion, and with their religion much of their 


civilisation, from the two rival centres of Rome and | 


Constantinople. 

But the old Roman influence is to be traced not 
only in the sphere of religion. Rome was the great 
unifying, co-ordinating, pacifying force of two thou- 
sand years ago; and her achievements have left 
deep channels which are effective to this day. At the 
height of her power she established a Pax Romanum 
which was more real than any later effort in the same 
direction. Just also as her communications unified 


the administration and defence of her vast Empire, so ~ 


her lawyers, by a careful and comparative study of the 
legal systems they found among the different peoples 
brought into the Empire, were able to build up a 
body of law which laid the foundations of legal science. 
Roman Law is the basis of most legal systems to-day, 
and the principles of International Law have the same 
origin. In language also the widespread influence of 
Rome can be traced. Latin was not only the common 
tongue of a great variety of peoples in the days of the 
Cesars: it remained the language of the Church, 
which continued in the spiritual sphere the unifying 
work that the Cesars had begun in the temporal ; it 
is the basis of several modern European languages ; 
and it persisted as the language of international inter- 
course till it was displaced by the rise of its offshoot, 
French, in the days of Louis XIV. But, in the period 
just before that, Latin was still the language of 
diplomacy ; and Milton filled the office of Latin 
or Foreign Secretary to Oliver Cromwell by reason of 
his command of the language. 
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Lastly, there is one people whose place on the New 
Map of Europe is considerably larger than it was on 
the old and who still call themselves by the old Roman 
name. The Roumanians like to think of themselves 
as the descendants of the old Roman colonists of 
Dacia ; and certainly their language is to a large 
extent Roman in form ; but here their resemblance 
to the Romans ends. 

We may then, in conclusion, claim that from the 
Mediterranean, and in particular from Rome, many 
of the unifying ideas of the present day originate. A 
universal language, a common body of Law, a hold- 
ing together of the whole of the known world in 
the bonds of peace were nearer realisation under the 
-Cesars than they are in the twentieth century ; and 
the paths struck out by these old statesmen still, to a 
great extent, determine our advances to-day. 

When again shall we be able to say, as Milton says, 
in his Hymn on the Nativity : 


‘£ No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around.”’ 


CHAPTER V 
TEUTONIC EXPANSION 


{ie the previous chapters we have been dealing 
with those preliminary questions which had to be 
handled as a means of clearing a pathway to our 
subject. Having dealt already with frontiers, physical 
conditions and maritime influences, we are now in a 
position to consider the area to be studied: that belt 
of land which begins on the Arctic coast of Finland 
and ends at Cape Matapan in Greece. 

We do not propose to say any more about the 


Northern or Baltic sector of this belt ; itis rather the ~ 
Southern sector, stretching as it does from Dantzic ~ 
to the Mediterranean, which claims our attention. In © 


this area the original settlers were Slavs who had 
established themselves as agricultural communities 
along the rivers and on other suitable areas. But 
these primitive farmers were not left undisturbed. 
To the West of them lay a more aggressive race ; and 
it was these Teutons of the West that penetrated and 
dominated the Slav mass—a particular instance of the 
general process we described in an earlier chapter. 


The Teutonic movement Eastward followed two — 
lines, one along the Southern and Eastern shores of the © 


Baltic, the other along the banks of the Danube. We — 
have already referred to the Baltic movement in what — 


we said in the second chapter about the Polish Cor- 
ridor. In the early days we are now concerned with, 
the peoples to the East of the Vistula were Slav pagans, 
and among them should be mentioned the Prussians. 

To the West of the Vistula the Teutonic peoples 
were already Christian and filled with missionary 
zeal; and among them should be mentioned the 


Brandenburgers (Brandenburg is to-day the large 


province in the centre of which stands Berlin). Now 


it was the Crusading Order of the Teutonic Knights 


whose leader was the Hohenzollern Elector of Brand- — 
enburg which was most active in spreading Christianity © 


—and with it Teutonic civilisation and rule—among 
the heathen Slavs east of the Vistula. In the course 
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of these Crusades they subdued the Slav Prus- 
sians, much as our Anglo-Saxon forefathers subdued 
_ the ancient Britons of these isles; and, again like 
the Anglo-Saxons, they called themselves by the 
name of the people they had conquered ; so that 
whereas the people who sing “‘ Britons never shall be 
Slaves’ are really Anglo-Saxons, so also the people 
who now call themselves Prussians are in reality 
-Brandenburgers ; and that great State which plays 
so large a part in modern Germany is only Prussia 
by extension. Indeed, the two original provinces of 
Prussia lie to the extreme East of Germany. East 
Prussia is now that detached portion which has 
K6nigsberg for its capital and lies to the East of the 
Polish Corridor, while West Prussia has been largely 
‘swallowed up by the Polish Corridor itself. 
- But the Crusading fervour of the Teutonic knights 
and other German adventurers carried them far beyond 
the Prussians. The whole of the Eastern Baltic coast 
right up to the Gulf of Finland was dotted with Baltic 
Barons who became the ruling caste in those regions, 
and who retained their original speech and mode of 
life, even though they had to become Russian subjects 
as Russia gradually crept southwards until she had 
reached the Niemen and the original Prussia from the 
North. These Teutonic outposts, moreover, kept 
touch with their mother-country, and during the Great 
War cousins, more or less distant, found themselves 
facing each other in the ranks of Germany and Russia. 
How close the connection was may indeed be seen 
in the case of Lieutenant-General Baron Von Freytag- 
Loringhoven of the German Imperial Staff, who wrote 
a little book, Deductions from the World War, a 
translation of which was published by Constable in 
-I918. The Introductory Note to this volume begins 
‘thus: “‘ Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven, the author 
of this book, is the most distinguished soldier-writer 
of Prussia. In other words . . . he is the most dis- 
tinguished living writer on militarism in theory and 
practice. Freytag comes of a Baltic family. He was 
born in Russia, the son of a Russian diplomatist, and 
he served in the Russian Army before, at the age of 
twenty-one, he joined a Prussian Guard Regiment. 
Before the war he was an influential member of the 
General Staff in Berlin, and had made a reputation 
_by his writings on the history and science of war.” 
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Teutonic influences had also, as we have already © 
seen, a still wider extension. When Peter the Great, ‘ 
; 


ae 


returning from his travels in Western Europe, deter- — 
mined to Europeanise his people, he really took Prussia — 
rather than Holland or England for his model; and ~ 
when he cut off, it is said even with his own hand if 
need be, the flowing beards and locks of his nobles, 3 
and forced them into knee-boots, tight riding-breeches — 
and military tunics, he was really paying tribute to © 
the spirit of his nearest West European neighbour. ; 
When, however, in 1914, Russia found herself at war — 
with Prussianised Germany, she immediately made j 
a gesture of revolt from the German influence which ~ 
had so long impregnated her. Petersburg was trans- 
lated into Russian, and the new Baltic capital which ~ 
Peter had built to supersede the semi-Orientalism of © 
inland Moscow then figured on the maps as Petrograd. — 
The Teutonic movement along the Danube had 
equally important results. Just as, in the North, 
Brandenburg had been the frontier Electorate and 
advance-guard of Teutonism along the Baltic, so, 
more to the South, Austria had played a similar part 
on the Danube. That great river rises in the Alps 
and enters the Hungarian plain in the neighbourhood ~ 
of Vienna. Vienna is, therefore, in a sense, a gateway — 
through which, if it were left open, the Eastern © 
nomads, who were continually drifting in from Asia ~ 
and wandering over the plains of Central and Eastern — 
Europe, might penetrate still farther West. To close — 
this door and so protect the West from unwelcome ~ 
wanderers a March or Mark State established itself, ; 
to act in Central Europe in the same capacity as the © 
Mark of Brandenburg, farther North, and as our own ; 
Anglo-Saxon March kingdom of Mercia against the | 
Welsh in the days of their independence. f 
A border State of this description has good prospects — 
of growth ; because, if it succeeds, not only in hold-— 
ing up the enemy, but also in pushing him back, all — 
the territory it clears in this advance it adds, natur- — 
ally, to its existing domains. It is therefore to be 
expected that not only Prussia, but Austria also, will 
4 


over the other German States to the West, whose 
less favourable position as regards expansion keeps 


j 


and that both will gradually assume a leadership 
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them relatively weak and small in comparison with 
their Eastward-marching cousins. 

But there cannot be two leaders in a unifying 

- movement ; and sooner or later we may expect 
Prussia and Austria to fight out the question of the 
leadership of the German peoples. At first Austria, 
with the greater opportunities for expansion, took 

_ the lead. The Archdukes of Austria, the Hapsburgs, 
largely by a series of well-planned marriages, 

succeeded, not only in linking together a number 
of highly diversified duchies, principalities, kingdoms 
and so forth; they succeeded also in making the 

_ Imperial crown hereditary in their family. They were, 

therefore, as Emperors, the temporal counterpart of 
the spiritual Emperors, the Popes, and as such 
enjoyed an influence which was quite independent 
of their actual territorial titles, although, of course, it 
‘was the resources of these local dominions which 
really supported their Imperial authority. As suc- 

-cessors to Charlemagne, whom on Christmas Day, 

800, the Pope had called to his protection to replace 
the vanished Cesars, the Hapsburgs could claim a 

Catholic position, a universal rule over Christendom ; © 
and for centuries their position was far more august 

than that of the Hohenzollerns, who were merely 
among the electors of the Emperor. 

In course of time, however, the Hohenzollerns 
came on. In 1701 the Electors of Brandenburg had 
been given the title Kings of Prussia by the Haps- 
burgs ; and the third King of Prussia was Frederick 
the Great, who defeated the Austria of Maria Theresa 
and added the Austrian province of Silesia to his own 
kingdom. But the final struggle between the two 
did not take place till about a century later. In 1763 

the Austrians gave up Silesia ; in 1866 the Prussians 
defeated them at Sadowa in a seven weeks’ war. 

This battle marks the beginnings of the German 
Empire. It is the second of the blows wherewith 
‘Bismarck forged that formidable State. As a result 
of her defeat Austria definitely retired from the leader- 
ship of the German peoples, and, at Bismarck’s sugges- 
tion, found compensation in the East by dropping 
her attempt to subdue the Hungarians. The valiant 
“Magyars were taken into partnership and so arose the 
Dict Monarchy or Austro-Hungarian Empire, which 
endured till the general break-up of the Great War. 
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CHAPTER VI 
TURKISH PENETRATION 


HAs G dealt in the previous chapter with the — 
Teutonic dominators of the Slav, we turn now © 
to those other Empire-building fighters who overran ~ 
our area of change from the other side. While the 
Germans worked North-Eastward and Eastward, 
the Turks worked North-Westward and Westward. 

The name Turk has been used in a sense broad ~ 
enough to include all those wanderers who move 
along the steppes from the Black Sea to the Behring - 
Straits, and who have placed their own princes on 
the thrones of China, India and Asia generally. But — 
for our purposes the word means the Othman or” 
Ottoman Turks, who, after becoming converted to 
Islam, made themselves masters of the Holy Places | 
of the old Hebrew faith and of its two offshoots, © 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. By their seizure | f 
of Syria and Palestine they, moreover, cut the trade 
routes between Europe and Asia, and so necessitated | 
that opening up of new routes to the East by sea to 
replace the closed land routes which leads to the 
great Age of Discovery at the end of the fifteenth 
century, in which Portugal and Spain play the pag 
of pioneers. 

The Crusades were not only religious wars for the 
recovery of the Tomb of Christ from the Moslems : if 
they had succeeded in taking and holding Jerusalem 
the old trade'routes to the East might also once more 
have been cleared; but it was not until General 
Allenby captured the Holy City during the Great 
War that the Turkish holds on Palestine was broken 4 
As, however, the Crusades failed, we may regard the 
Turks as indirectly responsible for the rediscovery 
. of America by Columbus and of South Africa by 
Bartholomew Diaz. (We say rediscovery in both 
cases rather than discovery, because, apparently, 
an Egyptian fleet had rounded the Cape in the dav ys 
of the Pharaohs and Columbus had probably heard, 
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on his visits to Iceland in the company of Bristol 
merchants, the legends of Vynland.) 
_ By the year 1358 the Turks had established a 
footing in Europe; a century afterwards, in 1453, 
Constantinople itself, the great bastion of Christian 
Europe against Mohammedan Asia, had fallen, hav- 
ing survived Rome as an Imperial seat by over a 
thousand years. Thereafter there was really nothing 
to stop the Turkish advance into Europe. Venice, it 
is true, made a gallant fight by sea, but on the 
land the Turks advanced right up to Vienna before 
they were effectually checked. At its greatest, there- 
fore, in the seventeenth century, the Turkish Empire 
stretched from a point on the Danube between 
Vienna and Budapest—for, although the Turks 
twice besieged Vienna, they never took it—South- 
_ Eastward to the Persian Gulf, while in another direc- 
tion it stretched from Egypt to the Crimea. The 
Black Sea was a Turkish lake; the whole of the 
Eastern Mediterranean shores were Turkish ; from 
the Carpathians to Crete there was no Christian power 
to challenge their authority ; they held most of the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic and had also taken 
Otranto, in Italy, at the western entrance to the 
Adriatic, which they could therefore close. 
The Turkish Empire was therefore by far the 
largest of its time; its rise had been remarkably 
rapid ; its passing, at least as far as Europe was 
concerned, was even more swift. From the first entry 
of the Turks into Europe till the moment of their 
greatest power is an interval of just over three 
hundred years ; the period of their decline in Europe 
extends over a couple of centuries. In 1912 they were 
just holding the Chatalja line, a few miles west of 
Constantinople, against the Bulgarians and_ their 
allies of the Balkan League during the First Balkan 
War. In short, we may divide the five and a half 
centuries of Turkish rule in Europe into three and 
a quarter centuries of rise and two and a quarter 
centuries of fall. 
_ How can we account for this sharp ascent and still 
swifter descent ? How is it that a people who were 
able to conquer so rapidly were not able to maintain 
their position ? To answer these questions we have, 
in the first place, to remember that the Turk is a 
carrier and, to some extent, an assimilator, but not 
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an originator, of ideas; and, in the second, that he 
is essentially a fighter, with all the qualities and 
limitations of the fighting type. So long as he had 
clean-cut marching orders, and the faith-generated 
energy to act on them without flinching, his success 


was wonderful; but, when conquest brought with ~ 


it all the responsibilities and complexities of ruling 
a variety of peoples of another faith and greater 
mental and political capacities than those possessed 
by their Ottoman conquerors, then the simple military 
methods which had sufficed to establish the Turkish 
rule were found to be insufficient to maintain and 
solidify it. 

But at the onset the Turks had, of course, the 
tremendous advantage of a fighting faith. Islam is 
essentially a soldier’s religion ; the choice it offered 
to its defeated opponents of the Koran or the sword 
ensured its rapid spread ; and the peoples thus con- 


verted proved, in their turn, vigorous missionaries 


on the same lines. The fact that death in battle 
against the Infidel assured to the Faithful the great- 
est privileges of the full-blooded Paradise Mohammed 
promised the martyrs of the Faith accorded well 


with the fighting instincts of the nomadic Mongols, © 
and served still further to inspire them in the day of 
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battle. The Moslem love of martyrdom could not, ~ 


indeed, be satisfied by the ordinary risks of religious — 
warfare. To increase the chances of the Faithful — 
entering Paradise as martyrs a custom grew up in © 
connection with the anniversary of the death of the © 


Prophet’s nephews, which offered an alternative road 
to the Moslem heaven. On that day a procession, 


headed by a white-covered horse with two blood- — 
stained doves fastened to his back, passes through — 
the streets of Moslem cities ; and in the ranks are 
self-torturing fanatics, dressed in white and bearing ~ 


scourges and swords. 
As the emotion rises they begin to lacerate them- 


selves; the sword-bearers strike their foreheads | 
against the upturned edges of their swords, and as — 
the procession moves round and round the streets it — 
becomes more and more bloodstained. If any should — 


die from loss of blood, resulting from these sanctioned 


gashes, they become martyrs and are honoured— ~ 
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and doubtless rewarded—accordingly ; but if, as a 


result of failing strength, they become deranged and 
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try to kill themselves with their swords, then the 
friends who accompany them restrain them, since 
no suicide can enter Paradise. If they recover they 
ae try again next year, but only on the recognised 
nes. 

The Mohammedan, and particularly the Turkish 
_ Mohammedan, thinks, then, of his religion in terms 
of violence, of fighting and blood; and when the 
Turk has to rule and administer his conquests his 
_ methods are marked by a similar simplicity. The 
State is to the Turk a theocratic institution: Church 
and State are one; and perhaps the best way of 
_ handling those of his subjects who have not become 
_ Mohammedan is through their Spiritual leader, since 
they no longer have a Temporal or Political chief 
of their own faith. Thus the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople was a favourite whipping-boy for bringing 
any Christians who remained under Turkish rule 
to reason if ever they proved troublesome. It was, 
moreover, one of the chief shocks that have of late 
_ disturbed the Mohammedan world when the functions 
of Sultan and Caliph were separated late in 1922, 
and the Temporal and Spiritual leadership of Islam 
were no longer combined in a single individual. 
Since then, of course, the Sultanate itself has dis- 
‘appeared, and from.October 1923 Turkey has been 
a Republic, with Mustapha Kemal as President. 

We should now be prepared to realise some of 

the difficulties the Turks encountered when they 
attempted to govern their European conquests. 
Islam, which is a bracing and disciplining faith for 
relatively primitive peoples and simple civilisations, 
is a stagnating influence whenever it comes into 
authority over more advanced types and organisa- 
tions. The soldier’s method of martial law is effective 
enough on active service; but it is useless as the 
permanent basis for government and order ; yet the 
soldier has, as likely as not, no alternative system, 
and is therefore relatively helpless in the presence 
of complications which cannot be solved by court 
- martial. 
Such, at any rate, was the Turkish difficulty in 
Europe ; and, to avoid problems which they were 
not resourceful and versatile enough to solve, they 
adopted, as far as might be, a policy—if it can be called 
a policy—of stagnation. They marked time; they 
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went on along the’ same lines decade after decade, 
simply because that was the best way of warding off 
worrying changes. Contradictory as it may seem, the 
fighting men really wanted a quiet time ; not so 
much because they were tired of war or afraid to 
fight, but because they realised that there were knots 
that could not be cut with the sword ; and if nothing 
ever happened under their rule, perhaps these knots 
would not get tied and tangled. 

Thus, so long as their subject-peoples gave them 
no.trouble, and paid their taxes and tribute, the Turk 
was, on the whole, in normal times and unless excited 
by his religion, glad to leave them to themselves. 
They might remember the days of their independence 
so long as they did not act on their memories ; and 
they might remain Christian so long as their Christi- 
anity did not irritate their Mohammedan neighbours. 

But if ever a situation arose that called for action 
the Turk had no great variety of methods. Violence 
in some form or other was practically his sole resource. 
A characteristic story is told of a Turkish pasha 
whose district was overrun with bandits. To remove 
this evil he determined to set a thief to catch a thief: 
he enrolled as many of the bandits as he could into 
a police force and for a time the evil was lessened. 
But only for a time, because, as the new policemen 
grew tired of the monotony and restrictions of a life 
of discipline, they took once more to the hills, and 


banditry within the Pasha’s district became worse 


than ever. But the Pasha was not without a certain 
amount of resourcefulness, and he tackled the new 
and more dangerous situation at least with courage. 
‘He printed placards announcing that he had received 
from Constantinople a sum of money for distribution 
among the constabulary. When the ex-policemen- 
bandits read this unusual announcement they accepted 
the Pasha’s invitation to meet in the courtyard of his 
house, each to receive his share. 

Meanwhile the Pasha had called up a company of 
soldiers whom he held ready to surround the court- 
yard as soon as it was sufficiently full. When he gave 
the signal the soldiers opened fire on the bandits, and 
once more the situation was eased. Whether we 
admire or blame the Pasha for his method, his motive 
was at least public-spirited ; but a Government rely- 
ing on such means can hardly be called progressive. 
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We shall expect then to find those parts of Christen- 
dom which were for some centuries subject to Turkish 
_ rule to be backward and accustomed to the violence 
_ which breeds violence ; and, as the Turk was pressed 
back and the Christian States he has overrun were 
- successively freed, we shall find them handicapped as 
_ compared with the States of Western Europe by the 
consequences of Turkish methods of government. 
_ _ In the Balkan States particularly, which threw off 
the Turkish rule only during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, we shall find this backwardness 
most marked ; and writers like Anthony Hope have, 
in consequence, chosen these countries for the setting 
of those stories whose attractiveness depends upon 
the clashing of the centuries. Ruritania is a State 
_ with the machinery and appliances of the present day 
but the mentality of the Tudor or Stuart period. 
__ Bernard Shaw’s common-sense Swiss Chocolate 
- Soldier is really a measure by which we can under- 
_ stand how much the Balkan States were behindhand 
through having to mark time under the Turks. But 
_ this backwardness came out most clearly perhaps in 
' 1903, when Alexander, King of Serbia, and Draga, his 
Queen, were murdered in their beds by Serbian officers 
_ who afterwards threw the bodies into the street. The 
whole of Europe was naturally shocked at such 
_ barbarity, and Serbia and its new King George were 
boycotted for some years. We in England were par- 
ticularly indignant, and I remember one instance of 
a Serbian Consul being refused admission to a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. We felt that, to find a parallel in 
our own history for such a deed, we had to go back to 
the days of Elizabeth and to the story of the murders 
of Rizzio and Darnley. Indeed the death of Mary 
Queen of Scots’ young husband is in some ways similar 
to that of Alexander. He was blown, by an explosion, 
_ through a window and dispatched in the street. 
In dealing, then, with Balkan and Turkish problems 
we have to make a double allowance. We must con- 
_ tinually bear in mind the limitations of the Turk asa 
tuler of peoples of other races and religions ; also we 
must never allow ourselves to forget how tremend- 
ously Turkish rule retarded the development of the 
Christian peoples who were subject to it. If we keep 
these two points in mind we shall be more able to 
understand the difficulties of the Turk’s position, and 
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at the same time, so far from blaming the Balkan 
States for their backwardness, we ought rather to 
admire them for having preserved, during all these 
centuries of stagnation, not only the memory of their 
former independence, but also their Christianity and ~ 
the energy which has enabled them once more to free 
themselves from Moslem rule, and to start again, — 
albeit rather late in the day, along the path of progress. 
They may be behind West Europe in actual achieve- 
ment ; but they may also be fresher and more vigorous 


in making up leeway now once they are started again 


on the road. 


CHAPTER VII 
CROSS VERSUS CRESCENT 


] ‘HE last two chapters have been devoted to the 

: growth and character of two Imperialisms: that 

of the Germans from the West, and that of the 

Turks from the South-East. As the two advance, 
each establishing itself over the Slav peoples it found 

in its path, they are bound to clash ; and then the 
great struggle which is to decide the fate of Europe 
will be fought out. If the Turks win they will drive 

a Mohammedan wedge into the centre of Europe, 

_ separating the Orthodox East from the Catholic and 

_ Protestant West, and holding up the development of a 
broad band of European territory, stretching perhaps 
‘to the Baltic Sea ; if the Germans win, then, as they 
press the Turks back, they will recover for Christen- 
dom and add to their own Empire all those Eastward 
jJands which they free from the Turk. 

__ The Brandenburg-Prussians are too far north to 
help actively in the struggle, which therefore falls on 
the shoulders of the Austrians ; and indeed we may 

regard Vienna as the pivot and turning-point of the 
whole contest. Round that Central European capital 
Europe is balanced; Christian and Mohammedan, 
Austrian and Turk fight for its possession; and 
because Vienna has played so focal a part in the 
history of Europe, and has, in consequence, become 

such an important centre of government, civilisation 
and trade, Europe cannot afford to allow this great 
and well-placed city to sink into comparative obscurity 

_as the capital merely of a small German republic of 
‘some four million inhabitants. 

But although we have spoken of the struggle as 
being one between Austrian and Turk, these are not 
the only antagonists. The deciding blow in the contest 

_-was indeed struck by a third combatant. It was the 
defeat of the Turks outside Vienna by John Sobieski, 

_ King of Poland, in 1683 that really saved the city 

and started the Turks on the retreat which has been 
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going on ever since. Poland kicked the beam and so ~ 


saved Europe. 


As the Turks were pushed farther and farther back q 


Austria grew larger and larger ; and the Empire so 


built up had at least the unity which resulted from ~ 


the spirit of its growth ; and the unity acquired in 


these Crusades was bound to express itself at later — 


stages in more concrete forms. Thus, however di- 
versified in race, language and religion thé Austrian 
Empire may have been, it at least had an administrat- 
ive and economic unity ; and we can recognise the 
truth contained in the old saying, that if the Austrian 
Empire had not existed it would have had to be in- 
vented. Once, moreover, any given area has been knit 


together by a common government and a common ~ 


economic system, any subsequent cutting up of that 
area by new State—and therefore customs—frontiers 
is bound to be accompanied by economic confusion 


and loss, whatever national and racial gains may ~ 


result. A railway system, for example, radiating 


from an old capital like Vienna, has to be pretty 


drastically treated before it can radiate also from a 
new capital like Prague ; and a financial system like 
that which was established by the Viennese banks, not 


only throughout Austro-Hungary, but also largely in ~ 
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the Balkans as well, continues to function among the ~ 


*“ Successor States ’' more efficiently than one might 
expect. 
At this stage of our subject we are, however, en- 
gaged only in passing with the economic consequences 
of the break-up of Austro-Hungary which resulted 
from the Great War. In this chapter we are chiefly 
concerned with the fact that the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, as it stood upon the pre-war map of Europe, 
was the result and reward of the victory of the Cross 
over the Crescent ; at any rate until the Turks were 
pushed well beyond the Middle Danube. . 


The later stages in the shrinkage of Turkey do not — 


enter into the movement we have been describing, 
because, although Austria would no doubt have been 


quite ready to push the Turk back still farther and to | 


take from him more and more of the Balkans, and 
although she has always had an eye on Salonika and the 
valleys leading to it, nevertheless the Turks retained 
their hold on the Lower Danube and kept Roumania 


in subjection till the Crimean War in the middle of — 
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the nineteenth century: and the later stirrings which 
roused the dormant spirit of the Balkan Christians 
against their Turkish masters resulted not from 
Austrian but from Russian influences. Russia, the 
greatest of the Slav States, became, in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, the champion of her 
smaller and less fortunate Balkan cousins; and the 
_ last retreats of the Turk were the outcome of this 
encouragement by Russia of the Balkan Slavs. But 
this intervention of Russia in Balkan affairs also 
brought her into rivalry with Austria; and the Turk 
was at least quick enough to use this competition 
between two Christian Empires for the continuing, 
if not for the strengthening, of his hold over South- 

Eastern Europe. 

There is yet one other Christian people in arms 
against the Turk whose success ought to be men- 
tioned. In the extreme south of the Balkan Peninsula 
the non-Slav Greeks were growing restive under 

‘Turkish rule over a hundred years ago. The spirit 

evoked by the French Revolution was powerfully 

operative among them in the eighteen - twenties, 
and it was, of course, in connection with the Greek 
struggle for independence that Lord Byron met his 
death at Missolonghi. But, apart from this extremity 
' of the Peninsula, we have to write Turkey right across 
‘the Balkans and Roumania at least until the Crimean 

War. We must defer, then, to the chapter on the 
Balkans any further details of the later break-up of 

Turkey ; but in concluding this chapter I may perhaps 
mention one interesting detail that I have heard of, 
but which I have been unable to verify. 

_ Itis said that the Turks kept a company of soldiers 
on an island in the Danube, not very far below Vienna, 
right up to a date during the Great War. Whether an 
actual outpost was thus maintained by Turkey or not 
the story at least serves to remind us how far into 
Europe the Turks at the height of their power pene- 
trated, and why, therefore, South-East Europe is so 
very different from the Western part of the Continent. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


E have now seen how the German and the © 


Turkish Imperialisms established themselves in 


Europe, submerging the older Slav States as they — 
grew ; and how they struggled with each other on — 


the Danube until Austria, helped by Poland, pushed 
the Turks back and in consequence built up her 


extensive Empire. The later stages by which the © 


Turks lost their hold on the Balkans will be dealt 
with in a subsequent chapter. For the moment it 
will suffice to note that the Turkish Empire in Europe 


had practically disappeared before the outbreak of — 
the Great War in August 1914, and that by the same | 
date the whole of the Christian Slav States, which 
had so long been held down by Turkey, had regained © 


their independence. 


The Great War similarly freed those Slav peoples — 


who had been subject to Austro-Hungary. The break- 


up of the Central European Empire, which’ was the 


most spectacular outcome of the war, enabled a num- 


ber of peoples who had formerly been its subjects 


to group themselves into new patterns. The war 
had given a violent twist to the kaleidoscope, and an 
entirely new grouping was the result, 

We cannot, of course, deal in a book of this size 
with the origins of the Great War ; we are concerned 


simply with the situation it left in Europe when it 


ended in November 1918; and our object in this 
chapter is to deal in outline with one of the Successor 


States of the old Empire, Czecho-Slovakia—a name — 


which sounds very unfamiliar to West-European ears, 


and rather harsh. If the new State could have called — 
itself by another name, many of us would feel much © 


more familiar with it; and in particular, if it had 
been able to revive that ancient and famous name of 
Bohemia, which is to-day the name only of its chief 
province, we should all have felt that we knew at 


least something about it ; because, so far from being ~ 
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the new-fangled and merely post-war creation that 
its name suggests, Czecho-Slovakia—or at any rate 
Bohemia and Moravia, its two most western provinces 
—is one of the oldest of European communities. 

The Bohemians are the most Western of the Slav 
peoples, and the most in touch with Western in- 
fluences. On the other hand, their homeland is but- 
tressed by mountain ranges which make it a natural 
citadel in the centre of Europe. They were therefore, 
at one and the same time, able to develop a strong 
national consciousness and, as the outposts of Slavdom, 
also to benefit by contact with the West ; they were 
thus in a position to establish and maintain an inde- 
pendent State organisation with a distinctive life, Slav 
in fundamentals but tinged with German influences. 

’ Developing as it did in an area well defined and 
protected by mountain frontiers, Bohemia appeared 
very early as an organised State. Historical atlases 
show the Duchy of Bohemia as already in existence 
before the name of Vienna appears on the map. In 
the days of Charlemagne and his successors—+.e. about 
-a thousand years ago—it formed part of the vague 
and shadowy Great Moravian Empire which stretched 
indefinitely Eastward into the Russian plain. 

Emerging from this twilight dawn we recognise a 
familiar figure. Good King Wenceslas is not only the 
-hero of the Christmas carol, he is also the first Christian 
King of Bohemia ; and as the kingdom increases in 
importance it makes interesting contacts with our 
own country. When, for instance, the native dynasty 
died out, that of Luxemburg, German in blood but 
French in culture and sympathy, was invited to fill 
the empty throne ; and it was a King of this dynasty, 
John, who was killed fighting for the French King 
against us at the Battle of Cre¢gy in 1346. His device, 
the three ostrich feathers, and his motto, Ich dien, 
were adopted by the Black Prince after the battle 
as a tribute to the courage of the blind King, and 
thenceforth became our Prince of Wales’ feathers. 

We are, perhaps, inclined to be rather sentimental 
over this story, for John was to a great extent an 
absentee king and of no great service to his kingdom. 
But his son, Charles IV., was a ruler of a very different 
type. One of his earliest acts was to found the Uni- 
versity of Prague, in 1348 ; and throughout the king- 
dom he established institutions which still bear his 
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name. Later he was elected Emperor ; and, with tae 
King raised to that august position, Bohemia reached 
its highest point. Here again, also, the connection with | 
the distant island kingdom of England became im-_ 
portant ; Charles’ danghter, Anne, married the Black 
Prince’s son, Richard II.; and, as a result of this 
union, the two countries were in sufficiently close 
touch with each other for the great English Reform 
movement of the period, Lollardism, to be transferred 
to Bohemia, where John Huss, Rector of the newly-_ 
founded University of Prague, took a line in his 
criticism of the Church similar to that taken by bio. 
in England. 

The Hussite Movement is the central fact in 
Bohemian history, because it did not remain simply 
a Reform Movement within the Church as its English 
counterpart remained. It became still more, perhaps, 
the expression of the rising nationalism of the 
Bohemian people. The religious separation between 
the Hussites and Rome grew further into a feeling 
of difference between the Hussite Bohemians and the 
Catholic Germans ; and the great point for which 
the Hussites contended, the administration of the 
Communion to the laity in both kinds—7.e. in wine 
as well as in bread—gave the Bohemians a symbol 
which became as much national as religious. The 
chalice or cup was carved prominently between the 
towers of the Tyn Church, in Prague, and figured 
largely in the heraldry of the period. 

But it was a great undertaking to challenge the 
Church, backed up as it was by the Emperor, on 
fundamental a question ; and ultimately Bohemia 
was crushed in the struggle. John Huss, himself, was. 
burnt at the Council of Constance in 1414; but his. 
spirit of criticism arose again and animated the 
German, Luther. Huss may therefore be regarded as 
the connecting link between our own Wyclif, wh« 
has been called the Morning Star of the Refonndl 
tion, and the Augustinian monk with whose name 
Protestantism is so closely connected, | 

The great religious war which arose out of the : 
Protestant Reformation originated in Bohemia. It 
will be remembered how anxious our own Englis 
King, James I., was to prevent the conflict which 
he foresaw, and to that end we remember how he 
arranged to ally his family by marriage to leadin g 
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Houses on both sides, and thereafter, perhaps, arbi- 
trate between the two in the character of a universal 
father-in-law. But we remembér how sadly this 
benevolent plan broke down. The English people 
would not hear of the proposed match between 
Prince Charles and the Catholic Infanta of Spain ; 
and the young prince’s personal adventures in 
Madrid put the finishing stroke to his father’s plan 
by making it ridiculous. 

Meanwhile, however, James had succeeded better 
on the other line. He had married his daughter, 
Elizabeth, to the Elector Palatine, Frederick, whose 
castle may still be seen at Heidelberg, on the Neckar. 
Frederick, a Calvinist, was invited by the Protestants 
of Bohemia to become their King ; but the Catholics 
wanted Ferdinand, who afterwards became Emperor, 
on the throne. 

_ The struggle which resulted in 1618 flared up into 
the terrible Thirty Years’ War, which crippled 
Germany to such a degree that her population was 
halved and much of her agricultural land relapsed 
into its original forest condition. It was during this 
war, we might note, that Gustavus Adolphus, fight- 
ing on the Protestant side, extended the influence of 
Sweden so widely around the Baltic, as we indicated 
at the beginning of the fourth chapter. We might 
also note that the Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, 
‘which brought the war to a close, left Germany the 
geographical expression she remained for another 
couple of centuries afterwards: a point we indicated 
in connection with Alsace-Lorraine. The number of 
German States was fixed by the peace at 343, and 
there was no effective authority among them for the 
purposes of government. One further outcome of 
this period of horror and confusion should be noted. 
In referring to the unifying effect of Ancient Rome 
we mentioned International Law as an extension of 
the spirit of old Roman Law to more modern condi- 
tions. As a matter of fact, it was largely the chaos 
of the Thirty Years’ War which prompted Groot— 
or Grotius—the Dutchman, to write, in 1625, De 
Juve Belli et Pacis, which marks the beginning of 
International Law as we now know it. : 

_ The Thirty Years’ War marks the end of Bohemian 
independence. Frederick, the Calvinist Elector 
Palatine, defeated at the battle of the White 
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Mountain, near Prague, had, with his Stuart wife, the - 
“Winter Queen,” to leave Bohemia. The cup or 
chalice was obliterated from the Tyn Church and a 
figure of the Virgin carved in its stead, as one may 
see it in Prague to-day. For a couple of centuries 
the fire of Bohemian nationality was smothered under 
Jesuit and Imperial cloaks. 

And then, in that wonderful period of revival 
which covers the earlier half of the nineteenth cen-— 
tury, the fire began once again to glow, and to show 
itself first in a reawakening of interest in Czech - 
language and literature and later in a reviving 
political consciousness. During the earlier years of — 
the twentieth century the movement grew stronger 
and stronger; and when the Great War came the 
Czechs found themselves in a terribly difficult posi-— 
tion. They were called up and enrolled as soldiers 
under the Austrian flag and sent to fight the battles _ 
of the rulers they considered to be their oppressors ~ 
against the Russians, who were at least of the a 
Slav race as themselves. 

They solved the problem by deserting wholesaial 
to the Russians; but when, in I917, the Imperial _ 
Russian Government collapsed, the Czechs, who 
found themselves in large numbers within the Russian - 
borders, were not content to remain passive for the | 
rest of the struggle. They extricated themselves from 
the derelict Empire by working Eastward ACTOss_ 
Siberia and sailing from Vladivostok. Reaching 
Europe they were formed into Divisions and con- 
tinued the fight for Czech independence on the 
Western Front. This anabasis, far more lengthy tha 
that of Xenophon and his Ten Thousand, was a very 
striking episode in the Great War ; and the Czecho- 
Slovak legionaries are still a force i in the new Republic 
which has arisen, largely as a result of their efforts. 4 
One somewhat curious outcome of their post-war 
continuance is the establishment of a bank: the 
Bank of the Czecho-Slovak Legionaries. 

To round off the long-continued story of our own 
connection with this ancient State and post-war 
Republic we should note that the Czecho- “Slovak 
leader, Professor Masaryk, when he had to exile him- 
self from his native land, found a shelter in Englan 
and a Chair at King’s College, London. Recently he 
returned to visit, as first President of a new European 
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country, the university in which he had taught as a 
fugitive. (I remember that on that occasion he was 
_ asked to perform the unusual ceremony of unveiling 
a bust of himself.) 

Czecho-Slovakia should therefore be no stranger 
to us. We celebrate its founder every Christmas ; 
we sheltered its second founder during the crisis 
which resulted in its rebirth ; historically we are 
linked with its period of greatness under Charles IV., 
and with its period of eclipse under Frederick Elector 
Palatine ; and, lastly, Wyclif and Huss strengthen 
the spiritual bonds between us. 


Let us now turn for a few minutes from the historic 
to the economic aspect of the new State; and in 
doing so the first point that strikes us is that Czecho- 
Slovakia is a purely inland country. Now, a country 
hemmed in from the sea, which is the great highway 
common to all peoples, is at a disadvantage. It can 
reach the outer world and the ocean trade routes 
only by permission of its neighbours ; and although in 
time of peace the risk of isolation is negligible, never- 
theless, in time of war, it is real and considerable ; and 
even in peace time the imports and exports of a land- 
_ locked State are liable to the handicap of Customs 
barriers, raised byits neighbours between it and thesea. 

What has been done to minimise this disadvantage ? 
It cannot be entirely removed, but it has been 
lessened. In connection with the Peace Conference 
at Versailles a conference was held at Barcelona, on 
Waterways, and as a result of its work some of the 
chief rivers of Europe were opened up by being 
declared international: among them the two which 
are of most importance to Czecho-Slovakia—namely, 
the Danube and the Elbe. The Danube is now 
international as far up as Ulm, while the Elbe is 
international to a point on the Moldau (Vltava), which 
lies above Prague. Thus the sea has been brought 
into the heart of the Continent, and Czecho-Slovakia, 
including Bohemia itself, has now its sea- coast. 
_ Presburg, now Bratislava, the capital of Slovakia, is 
an important and growing port on the Danube, 
through which a good deal of the export and import 
trade of the Republic reaches the outer world via the 
- Black Sea. 
_ But, although this is a practicable route, at any 
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rate in peace time, it is a roundabout one. To gain 
an alternative route, affording more direct contact 
with the outer world, the Republic has rights in the © 
ports of Hamburg and Stettin. Article 363 of the — 
Peace Treaty says: ‘‘In the ports of Hamburg and — 
Stettin Germany shall lease to the Czecho-Slovak : 
State, for a period of 99 years, areas which shall be 
placed under the general régime of free zones and — 
shall be used for the direct transit of goods counoem z 
from or going to that State.’’ 

Czecho-Slovakia is anxious about its trade routes. + 
because it is the most industrialised portion of the olde 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. As one travels up the 
Elbe from Bodenbach one notices the number of 
works and factories that line the river banks and the — 
number of barges that use the stream. Pilsen, again, — 
is a great manufacturing centre. Not only ‘does it~ : 
possess four breweries, each of which claims to be 
the largest in the world, but the famous Skoda steel — 
works, second only to the Krupp works at Essen, are t 
also established there. It was the heavy guns made 
at Skoda which demolished the forts at Liége in the © 
early days of the Great War; and although Skoda | S 
is now largely occupied in making peace-time articles — 
itis, of course, still organised for large-scale production. ~ 
On the agricultural side also Czecho-Slovakia produces © 
an excess for export, especially of beet sugar and hops. © 

Now in pre-war days these products could travel, x 
unchecked by Customs hindrances, throughout the — 
length and breadth of the Austro-Hungarian Empire ; 
and Bohemia and Moravia specialised in ee 
to supply the needs of this very considerable area. ; 
Czech manufacturers enjoyed free trade within the 
Empire and their businesses grew accordingly. Now, — 
however, that the Empire has disappeared, this frees 
trade area has been cut up by the Customs barriers” 
that coincide with the frontiers of the Successor 
States ; and Czecho-Slovak manufacturers find that 
the only free-trade area they can exploit is the 
relatively small area of their own Republic. As, 
however, they organised their businesses to satisfy 
the needs of a much larger area, their industries : 
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now suffering from over- production. 


The last point on which we shall touch in connectio : 
with Czecho-Slovakia is the feeling between Czech: : 
4 
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and Slovaks. It must be remembered that, however 
nearly akin the two peoples may have been originally, 
the fact that the Bohemians and Moravians were 
under Austrian rule, while the Slovaks were under 
Hungarian rule, accounts for the considerable differ- 
ence in their later development which can be noticed. 
Whatever the hardships of the Czechs under Austria, 
they were considerably less than the oppression 
suffered by the Slovaks under Hungary. The Czechs 
only just missed a position of equality with Austria 
and Hungary when the last Emperor but one, Francis 
_ Joseph, who died during the Great War, twice broke 
his promise to be crowned King of Bohemia in 
Prague ; but the Slovaks for generations were not only 
refused the use of their own language in education 
and law ; they were also deprived of the opportun- 
ities for training in the professions and in adminis- 
tration which would have given their natural leaders 
position and experience. While, again, the freedom 
in religious matters, which the Czechs had inherited 
from the days of Huss, had developed in many cases 
among them into Freethinking, the Slovaks had 
remained a more traditionally religious people. 

When, therefore, the two peoples were joined, 
largely by arrangements made at Pittsburg, in the 
- United States, between emigrated Czechs and Slovaks, 
who were not, perhaps, so much in touch with local 
feeling in Europe as were others on the spot, differ- 
ences were bound to become apparent. When officials 
were required to replace in Slovakia the departing 
Hungarians, these officials were drawn, almost of 
necessity, from among the Czechs, because, except 
on the railways, the Slovaks had had no training in 
such work. The Czechs also, coming into the work 
- flushed with the sense of importance the restarting 
of their State had given them, were, perhaps, rather 
apt to imitate the Germans they had broken away 
from, but whose system they had been living under 
and adapting themselves to for generations. The 
trouble seems to be largely the friction one finds in 
_ families, where a successful and somewhat aggressive 
elder brother takes charge of the family affairs and 
manages them for the good of the family as a whole, 
“but is rather impatient with the weaknesses and pre- 
judices of the more backward members of the family 
_ who have not had his advantages. 


CHAPTER IX 
POLAND 


IKE the Czecho-Slovaks, the Poles also are a 
very ancient people among European nations. 
We saw in our second chapter how the Poles, working 
Northward along the Vistula till they reached its 
mouth in the Baltic, established themselves in those 


parts centuries before the Brandenburgers crossed | 
the Vistula from West to East to spread Christianity — 
and German rule among the Slav heathens of Prussia. — 

Unlike the Czechs, the Poles had no well-defined 
frontiers to their State. Poland has therefore varied — 
enormously in size and extent at different times in its — 
history. For over a century before the Great War it 
was divided up and had disappeared from the map of — 
Europe altogether ; while at its greatest, in the cen- — 


tury which ends with the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 


—the Treaty which closes the terrible Thirty Years’ © 
War—it was so immense in size that only the Otto- 


man Empire, then also at its height, compared with it. 


The map of Europe of those days shows Poland in 
_1569 by the Union of Lublin possessing the whole — 
of the South-Eastern Baltic coast from Pomerania to 
the Gulf of Riga, except only East Prussia. West | 


Prussia, now largely again Polish, was Polish also in 
those days, as was, moreover, Dantzic, the port at the 


mouth of the Vistula. Eastward, Poland extended to 
within two hyndred miles of Moscow, while she was. 


held off the Black Sea only by the thin Turkish 
coastal belt of the Khan of Crimea centring on the Sea 
of Azov. During this period of ascendancy, Poland 
also established that religious compromise with the 


Orthodox Christians she had conquered, which pro- — 


duced the Uniate or Greek Catholic Church. 


It was in this period also, or just after it, that 
Poland became the saviour of Christendom. As __ 
we have already seen, it was the Polish army, under — 
John Sobieski, which defeated the Turks in 1683 © 
and thus saved Vienna; and, with Vienna, Austria — 
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and Western Europe from further advances by the 
Mohammedans. 

But, though Poland could save Europe, she could 
not save herself. The form of her Government was a 
source of weakness. It was an elective monarchy ; 
and the nobles who constituted the electors were too 
individualistic and quarrelsome to sink their personal 
ambitions in the national interest. Her people, also, 
were sunk in a serfdom worse than that of the French 
peasants just before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. As a result of these weaknesses Poland 
was being dismembered within a century of her saving 
Europe from the Turks. She had no means of resisting 
the encroachments of her hungry neighbours, Prussia, 
_ Austria and Russia ; and in 1772 the Partition began. 

“We will eat Poland, ’’ said Frederick the Great, ‘‘as 
we eat the artichoke, leaf by leaf,’ and he was joined 
in the meal by Maria Theresa of Austria and Catherine 


__ the Great of Russia. In 1793 the three Powers helped 


themselves again; and in 1795 they divided what 
remained. Thus vanished a State whose disappearance 
was bound to cause instability in the area it had once 
occupied. About ten years after its final dismember- 
ment the Empire, which was much like it in constitu- 
- tion, and had helped to dismember it, succumbed to 
_ the attacks of Napoleon. 

_ But the spirit of Poland, unlike that of the Empire 
(which was neither Holy nor Roman nor an Empire), 
persisted. 

About twenty-five years ago I had the pleasure of 
showing a Polish educationist over various English 
schools ; and when the time came for him to return, 
Mr Lutoslwvski made me an offer. When he got back 
to Poland again he was anxious to start a school on 
the lines of an English Public School ; and he would 
be glad of my help in getting it going. When I asked 
what subjects he thought I could teach I found that 
all he wanted was Association football. He had dis- 
_ covered in that game just the qualities he wished to 
_ see developed among the young leaders of his people— 
individual excellence combined with the willingness 
to work together which leads to success in this game— 
a discipline which was the discipline of co-operation 
_ and not the discipline of mere obedience. If only the 
youth of Poland could catch the team spirit of the 
game he believed the Republic would rise once more, 
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And during the century of its dismemberment it 
made more than one effort for independence. These © 


efforts, moreover, found a sympathiser and often a _ 


helper in France ; for France has been even more © 
closely associated with Poland than England has been ~ 


with Czecho-Slovakia. If we may say that the destruc- — 
tion of Poland was chiefly the work of the German ~ 
rivals of France, Prussia and Austria, we may also say — 


that the revival of Poland, often attempted, and at 
last successful, has always had the goodwill of France, 
and frequently French assistance. 


This connection is seen even during the Partitions. — 


a 


The second and third Partitions took place during the — 


critical first years of the Republic which had arisen 


from the Revolution of 1789, and the Terror of 1792 ; — 
and one reason why the Republic was able to survive © 
the threat of Europe in coalition against it was be- © 


« 


cause the two leaders of Germany—namely, Prussia ~ 


and Austria—were quarrelling about Poland. Thus, 


although 
‘* Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell,”’ 


nevertheless Polish liberty was not sacrificed entirely 
in vain. Poland thrown to the wolves gave the young 


ae 
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Republic West of the Rhine time to fix the Red Cap © 


firmly on her head. 
Napoleon, the organiser of the Revolution, was also, 


to some degree, the Restorer of Poland. Not only did ? 


he strike down her three oppressors and abolish the 


old Empire, which was by his time but a feeble fig- 
ment with a thousand years of history behind it ; he 


also re-established Poland herself as the Grand Duchy ~ 


of Warsaw ; and although this Duchy disappeared — 


again in the redrawing of the map which took place 


at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, nevertheless — 


its emergence, even though only for a few years, 
strengthened the Polish will to independence and 
also the connection with France. 

The reaction which resulted from the downfall of 


Napoleon was checked in 1830 when Revolution once 


again broke out in France, not so violently as in the 


first instance, but with sufficient force to start move- — 


ments elsewhere: and notably in Poland in 1831. 
This effort was, however, a failure ; and for thirty 


- years no fresh attempt was made. But in 1863 we — 
find the story repeated. An outbreak in Poland © 
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received the support of Napoleon III., who was, in this 
respect, following in his uncle’s footsteps ; but once 


- again the Polish effort was doomed to failure. 


France was practically isolated in Europe after the 


downfall of Napoleon III., which resulted from the 


Franco-German war of 1870; and the first Power to 
save her from this isolation was Russia—who had 
swallowed more of Poland than anybody. When 
President Felix Faure, in 1897, sailed into the Baltic 
and was entertained by Czar Nicholas II., the toast 
was “ To our friend and ally, France.’ This founding 
of the Dual Alliance as a counterpoise to the Triple 


_ Alliance (of Germany, Austria and Italy), which had 
_ been Bismarck’s great arch through Central Europe 


for shutting in the France he had defeated, re- 
established the Balance of Power ; but we are con- 
cerned with it in this connection only inasmuch as it 
gave France another Eastern ally in place of Poland. 


_When, however, in 1917, Russia went under, the 


traditional feeling of France for Poland revived ; and 
now that Poland is once more on the map, France is 
once again her chief supporter. 

We have in London one interesting relic of the old 
Polish monarchy. The collection of pictures which is 
housed in the Dulwich Gallery was got together for 


_ the last King of Poland, but never delivered to him. 


A nation which has suffered such ups and downs 
is necessarily an uncertain quantity ; and a nation 
placed as Poland is as regards both its frontiers and 
its neighbours is in a difficult position. The Pripet 
Marshes form its nearest approach to a natural 
frontier, while on either side stand States whose 
attitude to Poland can hardly be expected to be 
friendly: Germany to the West and Russia to the 
East. These two countries are, moreover, comple- 
mentary. Each has what the other needs: Germany 
makes the goods and machinery that Russia requires 
above everything else for her re-establishment : 


_ Russia has the raw material and—under normal 
-conditions—the food needed by industrial Germany. 


The attraction between the two is therefore strong ; 
and Poland, standing in between, is in a doubly 


unfortunate position. The Polish Corridor, cutting 
_ across Germany as it does and swallowing up one of 


the two original Prussias, must of necessity increase 


_ the difficulties between Poland and Germany—to say 


° 
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nothing of the economic and other dintncak on 
which occurred when industrial Silesia was redivided 
between the two. § 

A people placed under these disadvantages would 
need quite exceptional qualities, both in themselves 
and in their rulers, to prevail against all these handi-_ 
caps as well as against the tradition of break-up which ‘ 
has shadowed their past. 


CHAPTER: X 
THE BALKANS 


3&3 the sixth chapter we outlined the stages of the 
Turkish invasion of Europe and the effect of 
Turkish rule on the Christians who were subject to it 
for a lengthy period. We noticed also the rapidity 


_ with which the Turkish tide ebbed as well as flowed ; 


but we did not deal with the last stages of the Turkish 
retreat, partly because they do not form part of the 
Austro-Turkish struggle, with which we had been 
chiefly concerned, and partly also because the Balkans 


are to a great extent a self-contained peninsula in 


which the conditions were, by reason of the long 


continuance of Turkish rule, different from those 


prevailing elsewhere in Europe. 
It is, however, the instability of the Balkans that 


has: been the chief recurrent source of trouble in 
_ Europe during the last three-quarters of a century. 
_. Ever since the Crimean War had balked Russia of a 


way out to which she felt she was entitled as at least 
one step towards the open water she needed so badly, 
Russia had been encouraging the rising spirit of 


nationality among the Balkan Slavs ; and, as occasion 


offered, posing also as their champion and protector. 
But Austria, too, felt that the privilege of pushing 
the Turk out of the Balkans was hers by right of 
her former victories which had pushed him out of the 
Hungarian plain. The Christian effort against the 
Mohammedan was thus a divided effort, and therefore 
a greatly weakened one. Both Russia and Austria had, 
moreover, their protégés among the Balkan Slavs, the 


-Bulgars being Russia’s favourites, the Serbs being 
-Austria’s, at any rate in the earlier stages of the 


struggle. 
Although Turkey was weakening during the twenty 


_ years which follow the Crimean War (1854), and the 
~ Balkan Slavs were becoming more and more restive, 


no further break-up of Turkey occurred till the late 


seventies of the nineteenth century. ‘‘ The Sick Man 
59 
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of Europe,” as Turkey was called in those days, had 
become more and more repressive as the stirring 
among the Balkan Christians grew stronger and 
stronger, until at last Russia intervened. The war 
which resulted showed, in its earlier stages, that as 
soon as the Turk can take arms against his troubles 
he feels more sure of himself. The Russians were un- 
expectedly held up, and many of those in the various — 
European countries who were watching the struggle, — 
but not prepared to take part in it, thought that — 
Turkey might win. When, however, Russia, Tecover- — 
ing from her earlier defeats, began to fight with the — 
full strength of her immense reserves, the Turks in © 
their turn were obliged to retreat ; and Constantin- 
ople itself was threatened. But Constantinople is so 
valuable a point that the success of any one European 
Power in approaching it is bound to arouse the ap-_ 
prehensions of the others; and thus it happened 
that Russia was again balked of her objective, which 
would, of course, have opened to her shipping the way ~ 
into the Mediterranean and thus given her the outlet 
she had so long sought and still lacks. A Congress — 
was held at Berlin to discuss the whole Balkan © 
question ; and out of this Congress of European 
Powers, dealing with the question as a Continental — 
and not merely a local difficulty, arose the Treaty — 
of Berlin in 1878—a Treaty which, according to 
Disraeli, who represented Britain at the Congress, 
brought us ‘‘ Peace with Honour’’: the words to be — 
seen on his monument in Parliament Square to-day. 
The effect of this Treaty on the map of the Balkans — 
was most marked. Turkey was reduced to a strip © 
across the peninsula from the Albanian coast of the ; 
Adriatic to the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus ; and 
Serbia, Montenegro, Roumania and Bulgaria—en- { 
larged seven years later to include Eastern Roumelia ~ 
—appeared on the scene as independent States. The © 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina still q 
remained nominally Turkish, but were handed over — 
for administrative purposes to Austro-Hungary—an 7 
arrangement which led direct to the Great War, as we ~ 
shall see presently. ? 
Although for the next thirty years there was no — 
' 
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further break-up of Balkan Turkey, nevertheless the 
process which had led to the emergence of the Balkan — 
States’ in 1878 was still going on. The Christian 
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subjects of the Sultan were continually clamouring 
for freedom and looking for help to their kinsmen over 
the border. Macedonia was the centre of the trouble ; 
for in Macedonia the mixture of peoples is extreme. 

It has, indeed, been said that the reason why a 
certain fruit jelly bears the name of Macedonian is 
that, just as the fruits are all jumbled together in the 
jelly, so are Greeks, Bulgars, Serbs and Turks in 
Macedonia ; thus, inasmuch as each people received 
the support of its kindred who had already freed 
themselves from Turkish rule, there was bound to be a 
certain amount of racial rivalry and friction among 
the Christians who ought to have been united to get 
rid of the Turk. And the Sultan used these differences, 
especially as between the Greeks and the Bulgars, 
still further to divide them. We have already seen, in 
Chapter VI., that the Turks often found it easiest to 
handle their Christian subjects through their ecclesi- 
astical heads ; and the Sultan followed this line of 
policy when he created a Bulgarian Exarch to counter- 
balance the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople. From 
1870 onwards, therefore, Bulgar Exarchists had been 

contending with Greek Patriarchists. 
But this policy of division did not in the least 
strengthen the Turkish rule. The chaos in Macedonia 
‘became, indeed, so bad that at last Greek, Serb and 
Bulgar raiding bands began to cross the frontier ; 
and Austria and Russia in 1903 drew up schemes 
for an International Gendarmerie, which, however, all 

failed to cope with the situation. 

These convulsions evidently could not be cured 
from without, but from within a movement of reform 
- began in 1908. In July the Young Turk Party arose 

and strove to bring the methods its leaders had learnt 
in Western Europe to the solution of Turkish problems. 
If Macedonian chaos were not overcome European 
intervention would result; and Turkey would be 
still further—perhaps finally—dismembered. The 
Young Turk Movement had obtained a hold among 
_ the troops before Abdul Hamid, the Sultan, realised 
its strength, and when he tried to crush it he was 
_ deposed, and a Parliament was called ; but the real 
authority remained with the Committee of Union 
and Progress, which had organised the movement 
from the beginning from its centre at Salonika. 

But this Young Turk revolution, so far from 
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improving the position of Turkey, led only to worse 
disasters. In October 1908 Austria decided to turn 
her administrative control of Bosnia~-Herzegovina—a 
control which, during the thirty years it had been 
exercised, had undoubtedly benefited the provinces— 
into absolute ownership ; and this annexation played 
a very large part in the unfolding of events during 
the next six vears. 4 
Nor was that the end of the losses which Turkey 
sustained under the new régime. It was, indeed, only ~ 
the beginning. Within three years the Turks found 
themselves involved in a hopeless war with Italy 
over Tripoli: hopeless because Italian sea~-power cut 
them off completely from the North African area 
of conflict. On 18th October 1912 Tripoli was sur-— 
rendered to Italy by the Treaty of Lausanne, and | 
thus Turkey was not only stripped of a province, but 
weakened as a result of the war which had continued 
for about a year. She was indeed on the brink of the - 
precipice. Her weakness was a temptation to all her 
neighbours in the Balkans. The people also that 
she still continued to hold down, albeit with failing 
strength, were bound to seize upon her difficulties” 
as an opportunity for finally escaping from subjection. | 
In the presence of such an opportunity, not only 
of expelling the Turk and rescuing the Christians 
who still lived under Moslem rule, but also of adding” 
considerably to their respective territories, the various 
Balkan States sank their differences and began to 
make alliances among themselves. Thus, during the 
progress of the Turkish-Italian War, Bulgaria and 
Serbia became allies—in March 1912—and two months ~ 
later—in May—Bulgaria and Greece. The Greek, 
Venezelos, was the guiding spirit in these alliances. 
The governing methods pursued by the Young Turks — 
added, moreover, to their difficulties. Their policy 
of centralisation and Turkification was bound to 
irritate even the Moslems within Turkish borders 
who were not of Turkish blood; and so it came. 
about that the most Western portion of Turkey, 
Albania, which had supplied Abdul Hamid with his 
best-trusted soldiers, became alienated from the 
Sultan’s successors. Faced with these accumulating 
troubles, the Turks decided to yield to Italy in order 
to be free to deal with the more threatening dangers 
upon—and even within—their own frontiers. Peace 
| 
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talk began between the two in Switzerland in July 
I9I2; and it was because Bulgaria, Serbia and 
Greece knew that peace would probably be made in 
the autumn that they, in their turn, determined to 
be first in the field. The three mobilised their forces 
on 30th September. On 8th October Montenegro 
_ declared war ; on 13th October Bulgaria, Serbia and 
Greece demanded full self-government for the Balkan 
Christians ; and so it will be seen that the peace which 
the Turks made with the Italians concerning Tripoli, 
on 18th October, was not signed a moment too soon. 
The first Balkan War had indeed begun even before 
the Italian War was formally ended. 

We will not go into the details of the fighting. 
_ Before the war began the general opinion in Europe 

was that the Turks would have no great difficulty 
in overthrowing their miscellaneous opponents. But, 
as a matter of fact, the fighting went all the other 
way. The Bulgars put the largest armies into the 
_ field and within a fortnight had driven the Turks 
_ behind the Chatalja lines, a few miles west of Con- 
stantinople. Serbia, meanwhile, advancing South, 
had once more entered the ancient capital of the 
extensive Serbia of earlier days, Uskub; while the 
Greeks, beginning their offensive on 18th October, 
found themselves within three weeks masters of 
Salonika, and their navy depriving the Turks of sea- 
communications along such coasts as still remained 
Turkish, andadding Creteand Samos to Greek territory. 

This capture of Salonika was a good stroke of 
business for the Greeks, since the Bulgars also were 
hastening towards it from the North with the utmost 
speed ; but they arrived a day too late, and Greece, 
having won the race, albeit by such a small margin, 
determined henceforth to hold what she had captured. 
Salonika was, of course, the most valuable prize of 
all, and, in pre-war days, it had always been the 
goal on which Austria-Hungary—with Germany be- 
- hind her—had set her eyes: a fact which indicates 

that the changes in the Balkans which were going 
on so quickly in 1912 were bound to have effects 
beyond the peninsula. 

So ended the first Balkan War. In less than two 
months from its beginning an armistice was signed, 
and a Peace Conference was held in London in 
December. 
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As soon, however, as the question of Balkan peace 
was laid upon the International table, wider problems — 
were bound to arise. Austria, in particular, felt un-_ 
easy about the changes which had been made with 
such rapidity immediately to her South on the other” 
side of the Danube. Serbia, in the days of her weak- — 
ness and insignificance, had been a protégée of 
Austria and her pawn against Russia ; but now that — 
Serbia had recovered Uskub she had recovered also 
her ancient dreams and ambitions. From Uskub the ~ 
old Serbian kings had ruled a State which had ex- 
tended from the Drave to the Adriatic, and had 
therefore included provinces which, like Croatia, 
Slavonia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, had since formed ~ 
part of the Dual Monarchy. «The rise of Serbia was — 
bound, therefore, to have a disturbing effect on all 
these South Austrian Slav peoples; and Austrian — 
feeling towards the victorious Serbia of I912 was 
consequently very different from her feeling towards © 
the feeble nineteenth-century Serbia of the days of © 
King Milan. ?< 

To please Austria, therefore, by keeping Serbia 
from growing too big (and, in particular, by keeping © 
her off the coasts of the Adriatic, thus compelling — 
her to remain still a purely inland country), the 
Conference of London agreed to make Albania into a _ 
separate State; an agreement which was made all 
the easier, of course, by the fact that the Albanians, ~ 
although a good deal mixed as regards religion, are a 
distinct people in the Balkans. : 

The rest of Turkey in Europe was divided up — 
among Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece, Turkey herself - 
hanging on to the Continent simply by the tract of — 
land covering Constantinople, the Straits of Gallipoli ; 
and the Sea of Marmora. These arrangements were — 
embodied in the Treaty of London which was signed © 
on 30th May 1913. ~ a 

Unfortunately, however, the Balkan League, which © 
had stood the strain of war so triumphantly, was 
unequal to the strain imposed upon it by this Peace 
of London. The division of spoil is always a critical 
business, and we have already had a foretaste of the 
difficulties that were to arise immediately peace had 
been signed, in the race between Greece and Bulgaria 
for the possession of Salonika. Bulgaria felt, indeed, 
that the Peace had not given her what was her due. 
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She had done the heaviest part of the fighting, 
nevertheless Greece had carried off the richest prize. 
Moreover, in the course of the war, both Serbia and 
Greece had occupied Macedonia; and Bulgaria 
claimed that Macedonia was hers because the 
Bulgarian population in the greater part of it 
preponderated. 

Nor was Bulgaria the only victor to feel aggrieved. 
Serbia also regarded the making of Albania as a 
direct blow to her ambitions. There was still no 
Serbian seaport ; but a good substitute for one might 
be found in a share in Salonika, if Serbia and Greece 
could only maintain the common frontier which the 
Treaty of London had given them. If, however, 
Bulgaria obtained Macedonia, then Serbia would be 

_ cut off from the 4gean port as effectively as she had 
been cut off from the Adriatic. To save themselves, 
therefore, from being separated by a Bulgar wedge 
in Macedonia, and to save the Balkans also from 

_ being dominated by a too-powerful Bulgaria, Greece 
and Serbia made an alliance as early as March 1913— 

_ that is to say, two months before the Treaty of London 
was signed. : 

At the end of June, Bulgaria attacked Serbia and 
Greece, but was defeated ; and while this fighting 

_ was going on along her Western front Bulgaria had 
‘to yield up without a blow, to Roumania, the 
Dobrudja, carrying with it two hundred miles of 
the South bank of the Danube and a good deal of 

_ Bulgaria’s scanty Black Sea coast-line. To complete 
her humiliation the Turks also began once more to 
fight and pushed their lines Westward again from 
Chatalja until they had recovered Adrianople, the 
burial-place of their Sultans. 

So ended the second Balkan War. The Peace Con- 
ference this time was held at Bucharest and, on roth 
August 1913, the Treaty of Bucharest was signed: a 

_ Treaty which left Bulgaria more sore and embittered 
than ever, which gave Macedonia to Serbia and 
Greece, and which established the Turks in the one 
advance Westward against the Christians that they 
had been able to make for more than a couple of 
centuries; and that only because the Christians 
were fighting among themselves. 
_ We are now within a year of the Great War, and 
it is clear that all these changes and turmoils in the 
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Balkans were bound to spread their unsettling in-— 
fluence throughout the Continent. We have already 
seen how anxiously Austria-Hungary was watching — 
developments and manceuvring to prevent still 
further changes to her disadvantage ; but Russia 
was also keenly alive to what was going on, and the 
rivalry between the two Empires, which we have — 
noticed more than once already, was bound to be 
intensified by the violent alternations of recent Balkan — 
fighting. 4 
If Austria was afraid of the expansion of Serbia 
because of the effect it would produce upon her own 
southern Slavs, Russia was equally prepared to see 
that Serbia suffered no injury from Austria, since 
the recent successes of Serbia were sending a thrill 
through the whole Slav world; while Germany, 
Austria’s ally, was never going to allow the break-up — 
of the Austria-Hungarian Empire—a break-up which — 
might easily occur if Serbian influence over the 
South Austria-Hungary Slavs became too potent. 
If, therefore, Russia came out as the protector of - 
Serbia, its fellow-Slav and _ co-religionist, Russia 
would have to reckon not only with Austria but 
with Germany also ; while, lastly, there was, to the 
West of Germany, Russia’s ally, France, never recon- 
ciled to the loss of Alsace-Lorraine and bound, in any 
case, to be drawn into a struggle which involved | 
her Eastern ally. All these groupings were clear and 
definite. More vague and indeterminate was the 
position of Italy, a member of the Triple Alliance, 
but with her own very strong case against the middle > 
member of the Triplice, Austria-Hungary ; and Great 
Britain, engaged to France by an Entente Cordiale, 
and to Belgium by a guarantee of neutrality. 3 
Serbia is then the pivot. In the two previous years” 
she had dopbled her territory and magnified her 
prestige many times. Consequently, the problem of 
Serbia Irredenta was becoming more and more acute. 
This cry had been raised six years previously, when,’ 
as.a result of the Turkish Revolution of 1908, Austria-_ 
Hungary had seized Bosnia and Herzegovina. Serbia 
had always hoped and expected that, on the break-up 
of Turkey, those two provinces of old Serbia would — 
once again be added to Serbian territory. When, 
therefore, the Serbians beheld them appropriated by 
Austria they were by no means inclined to accept the 
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situation and sympathised with an agitation within 


those provinces which prevented them from settling 
down under Austrian rule. The younger generation 


of the Croats, Serbs and Slovenes of Austria-Hungary, 


and more particularly the students (including even 
the children in the schools), were the most active in 
this movement ; and riots, shots at governors and 
officials, together with the sinister work of agents 
provocateurs, police spies and informers, kept Bosnia, 


_ Dalmatia and Croatia in a state of chronic disorder 


and excitement, to which the murder of the heir to 
the throne of Austria-Hungary, Francis Ferdinand, 
and his wife, at Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, on 
28th June 1914, was only the climax. 

This murder created considerable resentment 
against Serbia, since it was an outcome of the Greater 
Serbia movement ; and Austria-Hungary seized the 


occasion to settle once for all the problem of Serbian 


expansion and its consequent propaganda. An ulti- 


-matum was presented to the Serbian Government 


on 23rd July, which demanded that the whole of the 
Greater Serbia agitation should be stopped; and 
to achieve this: end, not only were many societies 
and publications to be discontinued, but a large 
number of teachers and officials, whose names were 


- sent on from Vienna, were to be dismissed from the 
' posts they held in Serbia ; and to see that they really 


were dismissed, and the movement effectively closed 


down, the representatives of Austria-Hungary in 
_ Serbia were to work with the Serbian Government in 


carrying out these arrangements ; also in investigat- 
ing the cases of people arrested in connection with 
the murder of the Archduke at Sarajevo. An answer 
within forty-eight hours was demanded, Serbia, on 


25th July, agreed to all but the dismissal of people 


on the Austrian black list and the subordination of 
her own judges and magistrates to the nominees of 
Austria-Hungary. As a result of this refusal, which 


‘was backed up by Russia, the Great War began on 


29th July 1914. Peace was signed on 28th June 1919, 
exactly five years to a day after the murder which 
served as its pretext, but was not its cause. 

As a result of this war Serbia grew into Yugo- 


Slavia, Greece further increased her coast-line on the 


_ Aigean, and Bulgaria once more became a country 
_ with only a Black Sea coast, 


CHAPTER XI 
~ CONCLUSION 


\ X JE dealt in somewhat greater detail with the © 

events in the Balkans which immediately pre-— 
ceded the Great War because they led up to, and to ~ 
a certain extent explain, the origins of that vast up- — 
heaval. There were, of course, other urges and rivalries - 
at work: the desire of Germany, with her ever-— 
growing industrialism and consequent need for fresh 
markets and new areas of raw produce, for a more — 
adequate “place in the sun”’ ; the clashing Imperial-_ 
isms of the last half-century which, contending as 
they were on a world scale, were bound to extend any — 
contest which arose between them far beyond the 
confines of the continent in which it originated. Sea-— 
power and its problems still further helped to extend ~ 
the area of conflict: for the ocean is open to all and 
ocean routes must be protected and may be cut at — 
widely dispersed points. Thus the third Balkan war | 
rapidly became a European war, and that in its turn 
grew with alarming rapidity into a World War. 

Nevertheless, although all these extensions and — 
economic factors would have to be considered if we — 
were dealing with the origins of the Great War, we | 
can afford to leave them out of this survey, since 
we are concerned not so much with the origins of © 
the war as with its effects. : 

And its effects, in Europe at any rate, have been — 
chiefly racial and national. The New Map records the © 
triumph of ideals and aspirations held in check and — 
suppressed for centuries by the Imperialisms which — 
had submerged the older nationalities. 

We have traced in the seventh and tenth chapters 
of this little book the stages by which the Turkish © 
Imperialism was gradually worked out of Europe, — 
first by Austria, and later by the self-activity of the 
Balkan Slavs stimulated by Russia, The latest stages — 
of this process, the Turkish Revolution, the seizure — 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, the © 
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Turkish-Italian war over Tripoli, the first and second 
Balkan Wars, are worthy of detailed study because, 


although, while they were in progress they seemed to 


be merely the periodic boilings up of the European 
cauldron, we realise now, after the event, that they 
had an importance extending far beyond the Balkans. 
The final break-up of Turkish Imperialism in Europe 
under the blows of the insurgent nationality of its 
subject-peoples could be only the precursor of the 
break-up of the other Imperialisms of Europe, and 
the similar liberating of the Slav subjects of Austria- 


Hungary and Germany as a consequence of the 


triumph of their kinsmen in the Balkans over their 
master, the Turk. 

Thewar has thus becomeavast ‘‘War of Liberation.” 
Before the war there were four emperors in Europe : 
to-day there is not one; and just as the Turkish 
Empire was peeled off the South-East of the Continent 


during the last two and a quarter centuries, so were the 


Austria-Hungarian, German and Russian Empires to 
be peeled off their respective areas in the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. 

It is true, of course, that the earlier stages of the 
shrinkage of Turkey resulted, as we have already 
seen, in the growth and consolidation of the Austrian 


_. Empire: or, more exactly, the Empire, as it was 
during the years of its growth. But the shrinkage 


of Turkey which has occurred during the last half- 
century has had a very different effect. So far from 
resulting in the further extension of Austria-Hungary . 
over the lands relinquished by the Turks, these lands 


have emerged as little independent Slav States re- 


_ starting their own life and development practically 
- from the point which it had reached when the Turks 
overwhelmed them several centuries ago. 


Austria-Hungary quickly realised the significance 
of this change. In its earlier stages the movement 
still looked to the great Christian Powers outside the 
Balkans for help against the Turk ; and in those days 


little Serbia was the protégé of Austria, little Bulgaria 


- of Russia, while we in England could always be roused 


_by the word “ Atrocities.’’ But as the movement 


gained in strength the Balkan peoples learnt to rely 


on themselves ; and Austria-Hungary soon changed 
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her attitude towards her former protégé. The forces 
which had finally shattered Turkey in Europe were 
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bound soon after to shatter Austria-Hungary also, — 
because the Central Empire was simply sitting on — 
explosive peoples of the same Slav race as that which ~ 
had just blown Turkey to pieces ; hence the increas- — 
ing efforts of Austria-Hungary ever since 1908—and 
more particularly since 1912—to hinder the growth © 
of Serbia and so protect her own Empire from break- 
up. These efforts became more and more violent as © 
Serbia grew stronger and stronger, until at last nothing 
less than the surgical operation of war promised hope 
of relief ; and Germany, who had stood behind her — 
ally at the beginning of the trouble in 1908 “in © 
shining armour,’”’ could afford less in 1914 than at © 
any previous time to see Austria-Hungary disappear ; — 
since the most hopeful road for German expansion — 
lay South-Eastward. Moreover, Belgrade was the one © 
real obstacle on the line Berlin-Bagdad, and there- — 
fore Germany also had her own reasons for helping 
to suppress Serbia. Further, the defeated peoples in 
the Balkans, the Turks and the Bulgars, might be 
brought in behind the Serbs to redress the wrongs ~ 
they had suffered under the treaties of London and — 
Bucharest. 
On the other hand, the South Slav revival had 
started similar movements among other peoples ; 
and to the East of Hungary Roumania was already 
showing disconcerting signs of a changing attitude. — 
For years under her Hohenzollern kings she had been | 
friendly with the German group ; but when the Serbs, © 
free themselves, began to call to their undelivered 
brothers in Croatia and elsewhere within the Austria- — 
Hungarian borders, the Roumanians also remembered ~ 
their own kindred who, in Transylvania, were still — 
under the rule of Hungary. : 
The Italians, too, within the Imperial boundaries, — 
increased an agitation for reunion with Italy which © 
had never ceased since Austria was driven out of 
Lombardy and Venice in 1859 and 1866 ; and it was — 
largely the question of Italia Irredenta which made — 
Italy a lukewarm member of the Triple Alliance. © 
Moreover, Italian interests in the Balkans were not” 
unlike our interests in Belgium. Every country 
bounded by a narrow sea is concerned with the state © 
of its vis-d-vis across the channel; and, to prevent 
anything being done in the Balkans of which she — 
disapproved, Italy had secured, among the Clauses — 
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which built up the Triple Alliance, a clause (Article 
VII.) forbidding Austria to take any action in the 
Balkans without notifying Italy. In accordance with 
this arrangement Austria had asked Italy to co- 
operate in her efforts against Serbia; but Italy had 
refused, and was therefore in a position to remain 
neutral when the war broke out, although she was 
at that moment still a member of the Triple Alliance. 

Moreover, since this Alliance was a defensive 

Alliance, and the Austrian attack on Serbia was an 
offensive, Italy had further reasons for remaining 
neutral. For the same reason Roumania declared 
that her treaty with the Triple Alliance justified her 
neutrality. 
_ Such were the gains and losses with which the 
Central Powers entered the war. Before its close both 
of these neutrals had joined the enemy, and when the 
map was redrawn each became a considerable gainer 
at the expense of its former ally. Italy recovered the 
Trentino and Istria, including Trieste, while Roumania 
puffed herself out not only Westward, by the recovery 
of Transylvania and Bukowina from Hungary, but 
Eastward also by retaking Bessarabia from Russia. 

In the Adriatic also Italy had a new situation to 
face. Instead of old Austria-Hungary, new Yugo- 
Slavia now held the coast opposite her own—a very 
new State, whereas Italy, as the heir to Venice, was 
the oldest of the Adriatic countries. The union of 
Venice with Italy was, of course, a consequence of the 
struggle between Prussia and Austria for the leader- 
ship of Germany, which was decided in the seven 
weeks’ war of 1866, to which we referred in Chapter V. 
(The occasion for this fight was the future of Schleswig- 
Holstein, taken by Prussia two years before.) While 
Austria was suffering defeat at the hands of Prussia 
she could not at the same time resist the Italians in 
the South. 

Venice had, of course, been Queen of the Adriatic 
in the days of her republican greatness. Her Doges 
had been also Dukes of Dalmatia, and her outposts 
and trading stations had dotted the whole of the 
Eastern shore. When, therefore, Venice became an 
integral part of the newly founded Kingdom of Italy 
—which dates from 1870 only—her position in the 
Adriatic became the Italian position, and the claims 
of Italian settlements on the Balkan coast had to be 
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considered. Hence we note on the New Map of Europe 
that Zara (Zara Italianissima) is still Italian, as is 
also the island of Lagosta, one of the archipelago that 
fringes the Dalmatian Coast. 

Fiume was for long a difficulty ; but Italian and 
Yugo-Slav claims within it have now been adjusted. 
And with these finishing touches we may well bring 
our survey of the New Map of Europe to a close. 


It is not our business to consider the play and 
interplay of forces, the groupings and regroupings 
among the new States of the New Europe. All we can 
say is that the economic units built up under the old 
Imperialisms cannot be permanently shattered. As 
the enthusiasm of nascent nationality cools down the 
pressure of economic facts will increasingly make 
itself felt, and we may perhaps expect the economic 
filaments to reappear, to draw the new States together 


in the bonds of trade, and to modify the dividing 


influence of the recently erected national and customs — 


frontiers. The Little Entente had a political, anti- 


Magyar origin, but it will probably have increasing 


importance on the trade side. Other States are. 


being drawn in. Poland is already linked to it by its 
agreement with Czecho-Slovakia ; both Austria and 
Hungary have been helped to financial stability by 
the League of Nations ; and in course of time we may 
perhaps see some sort of Federation, or possibly even 
Zollverein, reappearing as a result of the mutual 


trading needs of States which formerly supplemented — 


each other as members of the Austria~-Hungarian 
Empire. In the past, Customs unions have been the 
precursors of Empires, and as such they are suspect ; 
but in an age which has seen the downfall of all the 
Empires of Europe, and has watched the emergence 
of all the Russias from under the Czardom of all the 
Russias, the Imperial idea need not be any longer a 
bugbear to delay advances towards economic friend- 
ship. Federalism is taking the place of Imperialism 
but, equally with Imperialism, it needs to break down 
trade barriers to reach its full development. 


If we look at the New Map as a whole we shall see 
that practically all the big changes that have occurred 
are contained within a band beginning with the Arctic 


coast of Finland and ending with the Mediterranean — 
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coast of Greece, and stretching from Bavaria and 
Saxony to the Russian frontier. Within this band no 
less than seven new States have arisen: Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Yugo-Slavia; while the older states with whose 
names we are already familiar have altered by shrink- 
age or expansion in some cases almost beyond recog- 
nition. It will be noted that this area of change lies 
along a line which, as we suggested in the third 
chapter, marks the real beginning of the European 
peninsula—z.e. Europe proper: the Western frontier 
of Russia. Thus Europe has changed most in its most 
Eastern section because in that section the forces of 
nationality, which have manifested themselves in the 
changes we have been studying, are still nascent and 
not matured and solidified as they are in Western 
Europe. 
And of all the new States those nearest the Eastern 
_ boundary are less stable than those nearest the 
Western. While Czecho-Slovakia, buttressed by her 
-mountains, has, in spite of internal difficulties, already 
a great deal of solid progress to her credit, both 
Poland and Roumania, with vastly extended frontiers 
-and embittered neighbours, have difficulties ahead of 
‘them that will test all their qualities. 
Of Russia we have said nothing. By shifting its 
capital once more East to Moscow it has again become 
Muscovy. We gave earlier our reasons for leaving it 
out of our study, and we feel that with its Eastward 
trend and its vast area perhaps it is best treated as 
a separate unit on the earth’s surface; a sort of 
continent in itself. 


APPENDIX 


ILLUSTRATIVE TRAVEL 


I MAKE no extravagant claims for the record of these 
holiday adventures. Good fortune rather than design — 


_ usually brought me on the scene of interesting happenings, — 


although in planning my holidays I have usually made 
for areas in which some sort of political interest could be 
added to the usual interests of the cheap tripper. I have 


had, perforce, to keep my expenses down to the ininimum, ~ 


and, at any rate till the post-war years, I very rarely carried 
any introductions with me. I think, therefore, that these 
records indicate what may fall to the lot of any humble 
traveller whose interests are not confined to the pages of 
Baedeker. 


I call this Appendix ‘“‘ Illustrative Travel’’ because I~ 


cannot, of course, claim that any conclusions can be drawn 


from such partial and limited experiences as my holidays — 


abroad have yielded me. But I can claim that these experi- 


ences have given me a concrete and first-hand knowledge ~ 


of subjects which, without these experiences, would have 
remained mere book knowledge. 

My curiosity to be present at history in the making 
reached its highest fulfilment, of course, during the Great 


War; but, since my experiences on the Western Front from — 


early in 1915 onwards, and in the Occupied Area in 1919, 
are in a different category from those of my other trips 
abroad, I say nothing about them in the following pages. 


I am not going behind the twentieth century in my 
reminiscences, although in my earliest wanderings as a 


lad I can recall the same sort of interest as has developed 


more fully later. During cheap little runs into Belgium, 
for instance, I used to look out for Leopold II. wandering 


incognito along the sea-front at Ostend; and once 1 


ventured to sit on the same seat with him, though not 
exactly beside him. : 
But it was in 1900 that I had my first experience worth 
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recording. I was recovering in Lucerne from the effects — 


of the Paris Exhibition of 1900—an exhibition which — 


marked the emergence of France from her period of isola- 


tion after 1870 as the ally of Russia, and gave Paris the 


Alexander III. Bridge, and the Grand and Petit Palais— 
74 
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when Humbert, King of Italy, was nitpgdere Mon % *y 
near Milan. Rumours of a possible re AR ie ‘ 
air; and, since I had never seen a rave ntiogi ody e 4.2 
might break out just beyond the St Gottiad Be 1 
end of the Lake, I packed up, went throug} 
of the tunnel in those pre-electric days and féyhd m¥gelf 
in Lombardy. But everything was quiet in Milafy, so I e ; 
pushed on to Venice, which I found merely shut up. és 
was no music, as the gondolier explained to me, be 

of the national mourning. So far, then, I had drawn blank ; © 
but it suddenly occurred to me that I might cross the head 
of the Adriatic by an Austrian Lloyd steamer and visit 
Trieste. I am glad I did so, for the contrast I found there 
was most striking. Trieste was, of course, in those days, 
Austrian, but nevertheless it was strongly Italian in sym- 
pathy. It had its Grand Canal and was in every way as 
Italian as it could be. The assassination of the Italian 
King was, obviously, the opportunity for a great demon- 
stration of sympathy, and the people of Trieste seized it 
with enthusiasm. The result was that the grief of the 
Austrian seaport over the death of the Italian King was far 
more vividly expressed than any I had seen in Italy itself. 
The churches were draped in black, a great altar was erected 
in the market-place, and the whole city seemed to mourn. 

In 1903 I was in Italy again; of set purpose this time, 
since my August holiday happened to coincide with the 
Papal Conclave held in that year. I spent, therefore, eight 
- or more sultry days in Rome waiting for the result of the 
election and watching the smoke of the voting papers 
ascend twice daily, as is right and proper for sightseers to 
do on such occasions. But although I doubtless iearnt a 
good deal during those days, and although the unexpected- 
ness of Sarto’s election gave rise to some rather lively 
scenes on his first appearance as Pope inside St Peter’s, I 
do not expect that these detailed happenings differed much, 
if at all, from those usual at Papal elections, and so there 
is no need for me to go into further particulars. 

There were, however, rumours that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph had used his veto to prevent the election of a 
Cardinal—I think Rampolla. Whether that was so or not, 
or whether he had such a veto or not, are not now impor- 
tant, since the Empire has disappeared; but the existence 
of the rumour at least illustrated the connection between 
Pope and Emperor which we have mentioned more than 
once in these pages. 

The one thing I regret is that I did not wait for the 
- enthronement of Pius X.; but I was told that without a 
ticket I could not possibly get into St Peter’s, so I came 
home. When, however, I read in London the newspaper 
accounts of the ceremony, I learned that the crowd had 
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rushed the barriers and that therefore even the ticketless 
had been able to gain admission. 


The trips of the next few years yielded no outstanding 


ween 
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experiences, although the earlier flights of the Zeppelins _ 


from the Frankfort Aeronautical Exhibition of I909 
become significant in retrospect; and the funeral of a 
professor at Heidelberg in the same year gave the Student 


Corps, who took part in it, an opportunity of playing a ~ 


more dignified part than popular imagination usually 
allows them. By 1910, however, I was again in luck. I had 
ventured beyond Dresden, the terminus, in those days, of 
the majority of trippers, and, following up the beautiful 
gorge of the Elbe, known as Saxon Switzerland (where the 
prices had not then risen to West European levels), I found 
myself ultimately in Bohemia, a land I had long wished to 
visit. I stayed for a few days in a hotel in Prague, and 


then went on to Carlsbad and Marienbad. I was fortunate — 


inasmuch as my visit coincided with the eightieth birthday 


of the old Emperor, Francis Joseph. I had expected some 


difficulty in getting into a hotel in Prague, because it was. 
mid-August, and therefore the height of the holiday season. 
When, however, I tried at a big place just opposite the 
station I found that there was plenty of room; and later 
I asked the porter how it was that Prague was relatively 
so empty. I have remembered his reply to this day. His 
English was of the stately and literary type which self- 
taught people so often acquire, and these are approximately. 
the words he used: “No, sir, we are but infrequently 


visited ; for, on the one hand, our language presents its © 
difficulties, and, on the other, we are liable to demon- 


strations.” 


Next day I saw what he meant by “demonstrations.” — 


The streets were being decorated to commemorate the 
Emperor’s birthday, and the Austrians in Prague showed 
their loyalty by flying from theirftopmost windows black 
and yellow flags as long as their houses; but, for every 
black and yellow flag that almost swept the pavement in 
front of an Austrian house, elsewhere in the street, perhaps 


even next door, one saw a flag of another kind—the red 


and white of Bohemia, equally long and a good deal 
brighter. When also the bands of the Austrian regiments 
went playing through the streets the Czechs, at any rate, 
showed no patriotic enthusiasm. 

An institution which greatly interested me in Prague 


was the National Theatre. This magnificent building on © 


the bank of the river was subsidised out of public funds 
for the specific purpose of presenting plays in the Czech 
language and therefore helping to give the language a 
literature and a standard of speech. In this way the 
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national feeling of the Czechs was encouraged and 
strengthened, and the theatre became much more than a 
mere place of amusement. It served rather as a temple of 
nationality. Its stage was the altar on which they tended 
the fires of their independence. When a Czech went to 
that theatre he went not only to see a play performed in 
his own language (and not in German): he went also to be 
reminded that he was not an Austrian, that he never would 
be an Austrian, and that, to save himself from absorption, 
he meant to keep his native tongue alive on the boards of 
that theatre. 

To us in England a propagandist motive like this, doubt- 
less, seems out of place in a theatre; nevertheless we have 
had a very similar instance much nearer home in the case 
of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin: the first theatre, be it 
noted, in an English-speaking country to receive State 
support. The Free State Government now pays the Abbey 
Theatre £500 a year. National movements often, indeed 
usually, begin as literary and language revivals; and we 
ought never to be surprised if a movement which begins 
in the realm of literature extends in course of time to the 
world of politics. The drama in particular lends itself to 
propaganda purposes because of the concreteness and 
vividness with which it can present ideas; and an art as 
vital as drama can hardly be expected to abstain from 
thenies which possess such attraction as the rebirth of 
national consciousness. Art may know no frontiers but, 
-as a matter of fact, poets are usually to be found in the 
eatlier stages of national movements. Unless they sing in 
vacuo, they must perforce express the unspoken hopes and 
aspirations of the people from among whom they have 
sprung. Even in matters of pronunciation I came across 
national feeling. I had been calling the city Prag when I 
was told that English people usually called it Praig, and 
when I protested that Prag was nearer to their own Praha, 
I was met with: ‘‘ Nevertheless, Prag is German.”’ 

It was a change to run on from nationalist Prague to 
cosmopolitan Carlsbad where unity of purpose among the 
water-drinkers is so great that there was no encouragement 
for red-and white flags to challenge the yellow and black 
one saw everywhere. I was there on the actual birthday 
of the Emperor, and the display of uniforms in the streets 
was very varied. I remember in particular a golden helmet 
with a lion on it, which I imagine must have been the 
Bavarian counterpart of the eagle helmet of the Prussians. 
Both have finally disappeared by now, I expect. 


In the summer of 1912 I went to Russia; and for the 
purposes of the journey I had to get a passport—a curiosity 
in pre-war days. The document issued to me was far more 
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imposing than the little books now handed across the — 


counter to applicants. It was a large sheet of bluish grey 


hand-made paper which, if framed and hung in a bad light, — 
might well have passed for a diploma. Provided with this | 


I reached St Petersburg; but out of my many memories 


of my stay I propose to choose only those which illuminate — 
the events of later years. Yet almost every detail of one’s. 


daily experiences served to emphasise the difference be- 
tween Russia and Western Europe. By longitude I was 
East of Constantinople, and in many ways one felt one was 
in touch with the Orient. The way one had to bargain 
about the price of things, the prevalence of paintings of 
the goods on sale, and of signboards instead of lettering 
on the shop-fronts (suggesting as it did a large illiterate 


population) ; the Eastern character of the church put up 


over the spot where Alexander II. was assassinated in 
1881; the fact that bathers do not always trouble about 
costume—are instances of what I mean. 

During my stay I wished to see the pictures in the 


nly 8 


Hermitage Gallery, but as it was August the gallery was 
closed for cleaning. That, however, made no difference. A 


Russian friend took me right through it and, although the 
pictures were lowered from the walls and stood about on 
the floor, we were able to see all the pictures we asked for, 
the workmen pulling them about for us in return for small 


change. One would hardly care to attempt such an t 


experiment in the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, for 
instance. | 
But my most vivid memories are of the Czar, Nicholas IT. 


He was staying at Peterhof, along the Neva, at the time, — 
and was due to review some cadets’ or youths’ organisations 
which dated from the reign of Peter the Great. He was — 


to make the journey to and from St Petersburg by boat, 


and we decided to see him on the return journey. At the 


review itself we were at the back of the crowd, but, for 
some reason, the police on duty brought us through 
it and stationed us in front of everybody else: a very 
uncomfortable position for us. 


After the review we made-our way to the river bank and | 


walked up to the troops who were keeping a hollow square _ 


round the landing stage. I thought we could get no farther 
but my friend spoke a few words to an official, and there- 
upon we were admitted to the pavement, inside the lines, 
where we joined a filtered selection of the general public 


admitted, by reason of their apparent harmlessness, to 


lessen the severity of the soldier formation. 

While we were waiting I noticed that a barge and a tug 
were coming down the river, which had been kept closed 
for the Czar’s safety. I was pointing this out to my friend, 
and indicating the departure of a police-boat to warn off 
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the intruders, when a man in plain clothes beside me said 
something which I could not understand. A German, 
however, translated. He had told me I must not point. I 
laughed and, to prevent my hands from getting me into 
further trouble, I put them into my pockets. This, how- 
ever, disturbed my friend, who thought that the police, 
having once warned me, might be wondering whether I 
was handling bombs in my pockets. 

Before long the Czar came, with his little son beside him 
and two of his daughters following. Around them were a 
- number of Cossack officers—much like those I saw in 1925 
performing at Olympia—and naval officers all in white with 
gold plates as epaulettes. As the Czar and his children 
passed us a strange thing happened. A girl of fourteen or so 
and-—i suppose—her mother, pushed their way through the 
spectators and, dodging the police, ran up to the Czar, 
knelt to him and offered him each a roll of paper. He took 
them without any visible hesitation, handed them to an 
attendant, and walked on. 

By this time the police had begun to act; but they 
showed no violence in dealing with the petitioners. They 
simply lifted them to their feet and surrounded them until 
the Czar had embarked. I noticed that once or twice the 
Czar’s daughters looked back to the group, but there was 
nothing for them to see in the way of action. 

On my return I asked my Russian friend what the in- 
cident meant. He said that most probably the petitioners 
-were asking that the boys of the family might be given a 
better schooling than would have come their way in the 
ordinary course of events. The petition, he said, would, 
in all likelihood, be granted, while the petitioners would be 
merely cautioned by the police. They were to rest content 
with the fact that their petition had been received and 
would be considered; they must not, on their return, 
boast about their success, because, although their motives 
had been honest, others with different motives might be 
tempted to follow their example if the idea got about that 
it was easy to approach the Czar with petitions ; and the 
police would find it harder than ever to protect the Little 
Father. 

It all seems very remote indeed now: almost as remote 
as that still earlier age of Russian history of which I caught 
a single glimpse when at the palace of Tsarskoje Selo, not 
far from St Petersburg, the attendant took from among 
some umbrellas and walking-sticks in a rack the iron spear 
which Ivan the Terrible used to thrust at the feet of people 
the did not like, or who brought him unpleasant news, as 
they stood before him. The story reminded me of that of 
Saul and his javelin; but I remembered that Ivan was 
-contemporary with our own Elizabeth and was indeed, I 
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believe, one of the many foreign princes who was prepared 
to risk marrying her. There are perhaps more reasons 
than the merely geographical ones I have given in the 
third chapter for regarding Russia as Asiatic rather than 
European. : 


I have nothing to record of 1913, and in 1914 the 
Continent was closed just as the tripper season was about 
to start, I was asked on Ist August, at a summer school 
in Scarborough, to outline the events which had resulted 
in this catastrophe; but since Great Britain was still 
neutral at the date of my lecture I was to make no refer- 
ence to what we, as a nation, ought or ought not to do. 


The Continent remained closed for five years and has only ~ 


been reopening gradually ever since. Western Europe is 
now visa free to Britishers; but for all Europe East of 
Belgium, France and Switzerland one has still to get— 
and pay for—Government permissions to travel. Pass- 
ports are no longer a rarity: they are a commonplace 


and a nuisance. At one time I had actually to get a sort 


of visa for Ireland ! 


So we will leave the Closed Continent closed while the © 


guns are at work. Henceforth such travels as I shall 
mention will have an added interest, inasmuch as they will 
be in a New Europe. I felt myself almost a discoverer 
when I began to go abroad again in 1920, and much of 
what I had seen in pre-war days had a new significance. 
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In 1920 travel was very restricted, and souvenir-hunting, — 
reconstruction, clearing-up, and war graves were the 


chief interest of those who went abroad. The contrast 
between the char-a-banc loads of sightseers out of Ostend 


and the sights they were seeing was—poignant. Ypres — 
was a queer mixture. Grass and weeds had so hidden the 


heaps of bricks that one could hardly believe a city had 
once stood there. The ruins of the Cloth Hall and the 


Cathedral stood among green hummocks, with something — 


of the remoteness of Tintern Abbey. But in and among _ 


the folds of the landscape had already sprung up wooden 
restaurants—like the Ypriana—where they served you 
with meals included in the total of the day’s excursion. 
One item I remember on the lunch menu—spring chicken. 


And it was really there; bisected in traditional style and . 


with a trimming of green stuff. 


Already the question of Coal had arisen, In that same 
year I found a lengthy procession of coal retailers parad- 


ing the streets of Brussels, with banners explaining their 
grievances. Apparently the great Co-operative Society, 


Trade Union, Cinema, Restaurant and Library synthesis, — 


known as the Maison du Peuple, which aims at providing 
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for every side of the worker’s life, had obtained such a 
hold on the retail coal trade of Brussels that the ordinary 
merchants were threatened with extinction; and the 
demonstration I saw was the Trade appeal to the public 
against this newest manifestation of Socialism. 

In 1921 I came across the Coal question again in 
Belgium. Senator Lafontaine, who had been showing us 
over the Palais Mondiale (which was then housing a great 
press-cutting organisation that was one day to develop 
—it was hoped—into an International University), sud- 
denly asked us why we English charged the foreigner so 
much for the coal we sold him. In 1925 we are finding 
a difficulty in selling coal to the foreigner at all, He pre- 
fers the white coal; probably because it is cleaner. We 
found on this visit that if we went over an institution like 
the headquarters of the Maison du Peuple, at Brussels, 
we were urged to visit also a somewhat similar institution 
with Catholic sympathies. 


By 1922 the tide of travel abroad had swollen coun- 
siderably. The British Passport Office, in July, was nearly 
overwhelmed, and I remember incidents among those 
who were waiting in a dense mass for passports, which 
recalled a crisis on the Stock Exchange rather than the 
ante-room of a Foreign Office Department. 

An Easter visit to Holland helped me to realise the 
difficulties.of neutrality during a great war and also the 
part in international affairs open to small states, Just as 
we had found in the previous year that more international 
organisations have their headquarters in Belgium than 
in any other State (and that, therefore, Brussels had a 
good claim to be the seat of the League of Nations), so in 
Holland a visit to the Palace of Peace, and to the Inter- 
national Bureau of Statistics, at The Hague, revealed to 
us the extent to which the country that had produced 
Grotius could still play its part on the International stage. 


In August I joined a large party which was going to the 
Tyrol and the question of the exchanges was an ever- 
present problem. The position of the traveller, with the 
tremendous purchasing - power the exchange gave him, 
was not a pleasant one, and although we English seemed 
fairly welcome, Innsbruck was placarded one night with 
posters urging the inhabitants to turn out the French. 
The way also that the hotels absorbed the food available 
was a specific cause of grievance, and while we were in 
fhe city a strike was declared; hotel windows were 
shuttered and candles placed on the tables in case the 
electric light should be cut off. But the demonstration 
was so mild that some of our party who saw the procession, 
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which was its chief feature, mistook it for a religious © 
celebration connected with the Feast of the Assumption. 
The Exchange fluctuations were, on the other hand, a © 
real difficulty. The Krone had fallen so far and so fast — 
during the days just preceding our arrival that, when our ~ 
party reached its destination, we found that the hotel- — 
keepers repudiated the contracts, which had been based ~ 
on a very different rate of exchange, and would provide — 
meals only at the price of the day in the restaurant (and ~ 
in some restaurants we found two price-lists, one for © 
Tyrolese, the other for foreigners). Our treasurer had, — 
therefore, to refund to each of us enough Kroner each © 
week to enable us to buy the food we needed in the 
restaurants of the places we were staying in. To get the 
money he had to go every Monday morning to the bank : 
in Innsbruck and draw several million Kroner on his 4 
letter of credit. As arule, when he asked for this amount ~ 
the clerks looked at him and simply said that they had 
not got enough money in the bank to pay him. If he © 
wanted so much he had better call again, after the train R 
from Vienna which brought the bank its notes had arrived. * 
On his second visit the counting out of the notes would © 
begin and go on for nearly half-an-hour, during which 
time the other customers of the bank were lining up and ~ 
wondering whether there would be enough notes left for 
them by the time they reached the counter. Padded out — 
with these notes he then had to walk through the town © 
and make a railway journey of three hours before he 
could rid himself of his burden. He began early in August 
by drawing 240,000 Kroner to the pound; at the end of 
the month he was getting 360,000. People in Innsbruck 
used to wait for the chalking up of the latest figures at 
the Exchange shops and then walk away laughing at the — 
absurdity of the whole thing. 
At Ober-Ammergau, where the Passion Play was being | 
performed in 1922, the prices were still more fantastic, — 
since the German exchange was falling even faster than 
the Austrian. But the greatest contrasts were to be found 
in the public services like the Post Office and the Rail- 
ways, where the prices of stamps and tickets did not 
adjust themselves so rapidly to altered exchange rates as 
did meals in restaurants—where, in some cases, the 
charges even anticipated the fall in the Krone. I remember 
I was able to send a letter to London for less than half a 
farthing, and, although on the railway they gave you 
two or three tickets instead of one, yet even this doubled 
or trebled price was so small a fraction of the original cost 
as to be almost negligible. And perhaps the most painful 
thing about the whole business was the immense difference — 
in the value of the money to the Tyrolese and to ourselves. . 
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For long I tried to get at a ratio between these two values 
and at last I found one. I saw a Baedeker, for which we in 
England are charged fifteen shillings, on sale in a shop in 
Innsbruck for fifty thousand Kroner, which, at the rate 
of exchange of the day, was worth to us about three 
shillings. On the way back we came through Alsace, once 
again French, and the devastated areas, including Reims. 


At Christmas I went to Rome and had my first contact 
with the Fascisti. It was not easy at the beginning to take 
the young fellows—who occasionally turned pedestrians 
away from a given spot or off the pavement—-seriously ; 
they reminded me too much of Boy Scouts. But later I 
met them under different conditions. I had joined a small 
party in a trip to the Alban Hills, where we got lost. 
Heavy rain came down and we wandered for hours with- 
out meeting anybody or seeing any human dwelling. At 
last, after dark, we found ourselves near a farm; but the 
inhabitants merely looked out at us through a sliding 
panel in the door and pointed to a road. Following the 
road we came to a village which was celebrating the New 
Year festival. When we entered the main room of the inn 
where the festivities were being held—the chief attraction 
being a conjurer from Rome—we made for the big fire that 
was burning in the middle of the stone floor; and almost 
at once black-shirted youths came forth from the shadows 
and recesses to see what they could do. They bade us 
dry ourselves by the fire while they went through the 
village to see what arrangements they could make for 
putting us up; and by the time we had had our supper 
and begun to get dry they had us all allotted to different 
houses. Next morning they had secured the local omnibus 
to take us to the station and we were back again in Rome 
for lunch. 

In Rome I had my pocket-book, containing my pass- 
port, stolen from my breast-pocket, a form of theft in 
which South Europeans have become expert. The British 
Consul seemed unwilling to issue me a new one at first, 
but when he heard that Oscar Browning would vouch for 
me all difficulties were removed and I was able to leave 
Italy with a new passport. For ten years or so Oscar 
Browning had been living in Rome and it was partly to 
see him again that I had made the journey, as he had 
been very kind to me in my Cambridge days. 

During my stay in Rome [ also paid visits to the British 
School, the much larger American School, and the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. It is surprising how 

much international work of one sort and another is being 
done in different parts of the Continent. I had expected 
to find Montessori schools and methods prominent in the 
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city in which they had originated; but it was possible 
to see one only, and that seemed to be more of a créche 
than a Montessori school as we understand it in England. 


J 
Z 
: 
1923 was, by contrast with 1922, a blank; but my ~ 
trips in 1924 fully made up for the emptiness of the pre- — 
ceding year. I spent the Easter in Hungary and the ~ 
August in Slovakia, and both tours yielded me experiences ; 
of exactly the sort I wanted. q 
The party I joined travelled out through Innsbruck, — 
which, I was glad to see, seemed much happier and more ~ 
settled, with its stabilised currency, than it had been two ~ 
years earlier. From Vienna we went by steamer to Buda- ~ 
pest, a very enjoyable run on a well-appointed boat. 
On the way we passed Bratislava, the capital of Slovakia, 
and now the great port of the Czecho-Slovak Republic— 
Pressburg is its German name; Pozsony, its Hungarian. 
We saw a number of great river barges and tugs alongside 
its quays as we passed. Further down the river, at 
Estergom, we passed under a bridge that connected Czecho- 
Slovakia with Hungary. I say connected, but the connec- 
tion was reduced to a footway merely ; because, although 
the road on the Hungarian half was left intact, that on © 
the Czecho-Slovak side had been torn up. (Later, on — 
Maundy Thursday, we paid a visit to Estergom and saw — 
the Archbishop wash the feet of twelve poor men.) 
At Budapest there was much to see and to do. Both — 
the University and the Municipality had organised recep- 
tions for us, and we had Count Teleki, the Prime Minister 
who signed the Treaty of Trianon on behalf of Hungary, — 
and who is now Professor of Geography, to explain to us 
the way the present frontiers of Hungary came to be 
drawn. He showed us the maps that were prepared for — 
the Peace Conference but of which-nobody took any 
notice. Some of his stories about frontier-drawing were — 
very amusing. At the University receptions, both at § 
Budapest and later at the Protestant University of — 
Debrecen, the .beadles appeared in old-world uniforms; — 
in the case of Budapest they might have been Hussars 
of Napoleon the Great’s army; in the case of Debrecen ~ 
their fur caps and heavy maces gave them a more Oriental 
look. (Usually the Principal of a Central European 
University is a Rector Magnificus.) a 
The Municipality runs a great hotel, housing extensive ~ 
mineral baths, and uses the hotel also as the official - 
residence of the mayor and for receptions. When I saw 
the magnificence of the baths I felt that here, perhaps, in 
Budapest, even more than in Rome itself, where one sees | 
but the ruins, one might gain an idea of what the baths 
of Caracalla were really like, | 
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Some of us had also a more or less chance meeting with 
the political Opposition at their club, and here we heard 
about their grievances. The Government is still very 
much afraid of the Reds, apparently, and we were shown 
some young men whose bodies bore marks of the beating 
they had had at the hands of the police, merely because— 
according to the Opposition—they had organised a dance 
at which the dancers wore crimson rosettes. Beating still 
seems to play a part in the methods of government as 
. well as of police. We were told that the Serb gives you 

twenty-four strokes merely because it is his nature to; 
but that the Roumanian gives them you to impress 
you with his superior culture. The feeling against the 
Roumanians was, indeed, still very bitter. They came 
in to suppress Bela Kun and the Communists; but they 
remained long afterwards for their own purposes, which 
—according to the Opposition—was sheer plunder. They 
would stop people, we were told, and ask them the time ; 
and when they drew out their watches the Roumanians 
would snatch them away, saying that they were not 
watches but bombs. The memories of the Roumanians 
seem, indeed, largely to have obliterated those of Bela 
Kun. Whatever amount of truth there may or may not 
be in these stories, they at any rate indicate the strength 
of the feelings the war has left behind it in Hungary. I 
must, however, say that the tone of this Opposition Club 
meeting was excitable and its conduct confused almost 
to the degree of chaos. The way in which refreshments 
interfered with speeches, and questions got lost in the 
noise of laughter and talk among the groups round the 
several tables, led one to discount a good deal of what 
one was told. The same nervous make-up came out also, 
‘I thought, in the fast driving of the smart-trotting horses 
one saw in the park. The same vehicle came round again 
and again, the horses being put through their paces as 
though they were at Olympia or Richmond. I can well 
believe what I was told more than once; how bright— 
and noisy—Budapest must have been in pre-war days. 
But the temper and the spirit of the Magyars seem by no 
means lowered by their war-time experiences, and their 
exchange is again stable, although at a very high figure. 
One has to multiply the fare shown on the taximeter by 
eight thousand or thereabouts to arrive at the sum one 
owes the driver. I was told that when the country was 
recovering and the peasants regaining confidence they 
brought to the banks such masses of hoarded paper 
money that the clerks used to estimate it by the kilo- 
gram rather than by its face-value. 
When we went on our journey beyond the capital we 
- found that the interest of the tour was maintained. On 
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Easter Monday we saw the most remarkable peasant 
costumes I have ever seen, at the village of Mezé Kovezsd. 
It is useless for me to try to describe them, for they seemed 
to me to be tremendously complicated and most uncom- 
fortable. The men, for example, were, many of them, 
wearing what I took to be light-blue skirts reaching to the 
ground; but I was told that they were really their shirts, 
which they display in this way while they are in their first 
freshness. And all the men, whether they wore these 
shirts or not, had on also long black aprons with brilliant 
embroideries at the hem. And yet the men’s costumes 
were simple and straightforward as compared with the 
women’s. ‘ 

That, however, was only one side of the village life. 
Earlier in the morning we had seen the market; and a 
poor little market it was! Mere handfuls of things for sale. 
At one time there was a general rush of buyers in one 
direction, and, following the rush, I found that a woman 
had arrived with two pails of milk. She was immediately 
surrounded by customers who were so anxious to be served 
that the policeman had to intervene and bring some sort 
of order into the sale. ; 

In these journeyings we found it best to use a wagon-lit 
as a travelling hotel. (Our party needed two; and as, 
apparently, there was only one available in the whole of 
Hungary, I gather that another had to be sent us from 
France.) There is practically no hotel accommodation out 
on the plains, and the sleeping-cars served us very well till 
we left them at Debrecen. 

At one point on the plain we were shown a curious ex- 
periment. The land was too salt for cultivation and there- 
fore a series of shallow lakes had been formed on it, on the 
strength of a licence granted to a company by the city of 
Debrecen, and carp are now bred in such numbers that 
they are exported all over Europe: even to Holland, 
which, one thought, would have had enough fish of its own. 

Elsewhere on the plain we saw other sheets of water 
that had a very different significance. In the days when 
Magyar rule extended over the whole of the Middle Danube 
basin right up to the Carpathian watershed the entire 


area was so organised—as they showed us in the Agri- 
cultural Museum—that the flooding of the plain was 


practically avoided. In particular, forests to hold up the 
winter snows and to prevent a too rapid melting in the 
spring were planted, and served their purpose. When, 
however, these slopes passed under the rule of the Successor 
States, the forests were, in some cases, cut down for the 
immediate money-value of the timber and, in other cases, 
not efficiently maintained ; with the result that the great 
Hungarian plain is again liable to spring-time flooding. 
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Such, at any rate, is the complaint of the agricultural 
authorities at Budapest. 

Farther East we came upon the most interesting area 

of the whole plain: the Hortobagy Pusta—a district 
which has been introduced recently to Londoners by the 
production of the Hungarian play, Fata Morgana. This 
vast area is practically steppe. It supports herds and 
troops of cattle and horses, which are managed by mounted 
cowboys who use lassos as skilfully as the wild Westerners 
we see so often on the films. Many of the animals are the 
property of the town of Debrecen, for which we were 
bound; and the town flourishes on this municipal enter- 
prise. The city’s stud of breeding horses has been established 
for one hundred and fifty years, and in all the Corporation 
owns, besides its live stock, 38,000 acres of land. During 
our own Boer War the Hungarians found a ready buyer 
of their horses in the British War Office. The dwellers 
on this plain lead a hard and simple life. Clad in immense 
blanket-like overcoats embroidered in many colours, they 
can stand all weathers. They put up screens of reeds to 
keep off the wind that blows so continuously, and their 
main food seems to be black bread and salt bacon fat. 
Their saddies are the most primitive I have ever seen: 
merely a square of stout cloth with stirrups fastened to it 
and nothing but the balance and grip of the rider to keep 
it in place. 
_ It was on the stone bridge across the Tisza river which 
- divides the Pusta that I saw, cut into the parapet, a Turkish 
inscription, the date of which worked out as being in the 
mid-seventeenth century. ; 

After the primitiveness of the steppe the primness of 
Debrecen came as a great contrast. It seemed strange to 
find a Protestant Calvinist city and university so far East, 
and still stranger to learn that since 1752 a fund started by 
Thomas Harring, Archbishop of Canterbury, has helped to 
maintain the university. Maria Theresa, in her endeavour 
to re-Catholicise Debrecen, had forbidden the city to pay 
the salaries of the professors any longer. The “‘ English 
fund ”’ was the Protestant reply. 

To-day the university possesses a clinic and hospital 
that have been built during and since the war on the most 
up-to-date lines. It was a real pleasure to come across 

them. The lecturer in English we found to be a Canadian 
who had been on a walking tour at the outbreak of war, 
had been interned, had occupied his time in teaching 
English, and had in that way reached the position in 
which we found him. 

I felt as we left the Pusta and Debrecen that we had 
_ touched the two extremes of Magyar development. Out on 
the plain the cowboys were tending the white long-horned 
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cattle, which they claim to be the direct descendants of 
those which their ancestors led from South Russia in the 
days of their migration "Westward ; these shepherds are 
doubtless living the same pastoral life as their migrant fore- 
fathers; while in the city which owns so much of the 
Pusta and so many of its animals the town-dwelling 


Magyars maintain a University supported in part by an 


“English fund ” originating in Canterbury. 

From Debrecen on our way back to Vienna we stayed a 
night on Lake Balaton. Some of our party went across to 
the Tihany Abbey ; and I am sorry now that I did not join 
the party, because it turned out that it was in this Abbey 
that the Emperor Karl, last of the Hapsburgs, finally 
abdicated. The old abbot, having no language in common 
with the English visitors, wanted to talk to them in Latin. 
The people of Balaton Fiired were so anxious to be hospit- 
able—and also perhaps to advertise their products—that 
they put a bottle of wine by the bedside of every member 
of our party as a farewell offering. 

Vienna seemed very Western after our fortnight in 
Hungary, and very normal too. It still keeps its air of a 
great capital. One would not imagine as one walks along 
its streets and enters its stately buildings that its domain 


has shrunken to so tiny a fraction of what it was ten years - 


ago. It will be a loss to Europe if so central a city and 
such a pivotal point in European history should shrink to 
dimensions proportionate to the little German State of 
which it is now the capital. ; 


It seemed fitting that my August tour in 1924 should 
be to Slovakia, because Slovakia had formed part of pre- 
war Hungary. Our route to Prague was very like that I 
had taken in 1910. The Elbe seemed to me to have be- 
come more industrialised in the interval, although Saxon 
Switzerland was still a beautiful gorge. Prague had, of 
course, considerably developed. Now that it is the capital 
of an independent State and the leader of the Slav revival 
which resulted from the war, its importance had greatly 
increased. The change was to be seen not so much, perhaps, 
in the general aspect of the city as in the increase in its 
official life. The Hradchin (Hradcany), which, on my first 
visit, had been for the most part shut up, I now found to be 
the centre of Government activities; and I was particu- 
larly interested to see that the St Vitus Cathedral, which 
is the most prominent feature of the ridge on which the 
Hradchin stands, was being completed at last. Its Gothic 
is lighter and more airy than any other I know; and the 
modern work which was going on within the nave was 
full of grace. The great municipal hall and restaurant, 
Obecni Dim, was a feature that I had not noticed on my 
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earlier visit, but the number of bathers in the Moldau (now 

the Vitava) was as large as it had been fifteen years before, 
and the shooting of the rapids by the wood rafts as great an 
attraction to the people on the bridges. I wondered as I 
ctossed the Charles Bridge whether Wenceslas, on it, and 

- its builder Charles IV., at its foot, realised that once again 
they were standing on the main highway of a European 
capital. 

But Prague was not our destination. We went on be- 

_ yond it into Slovakia, to the High Tatra, a mountain mass 
which is developing, largely with Government help, into a 
holiday and winter sports centre. I am not, however, 
concerned with this aspect of the trip, but rather with the 
local life in the midst of which we found ourselves, because 
this life illustrates much that is of importance in the New 
Europe. 

Of the six racial elements which to-day constitute 
Czecho-Slovakia—Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, Poles, Mag- 
yars and Ruthenians—all except perhaps the Ruthenians 
are to be found within or else very near our holiday area ; 
and, in addition, Jews and gipsies. In the first chapter I 
referred to this mixture, and I now propose to give further 
details, more particularly about the peasant Slav element 
in it, the Slovaks. — 

As, one looks down on the valley between the high and 
the low Tatra one might imagine oneself back in the Middle 
Ages. The open hedgeless fields divided into long narrow 
strips rather like our allotments only much longer; the 

cattle on the common pastures tended by children to 

_ prevent them from straying among the crops ; the separate 

demesne of the lord, in the cases where it has not yet been 
divided among the peasants, reminded me of a land of 
manors come to life again. And when one goes into the 
villages the impression is strengthened. The ownership 
and exchange of the innumerable patches and strips into 

_which the land is divided among the villagers are recorded 

in great detail in the archives of the community, corre- 
sponding to the Cadastres one finds in the Mairies of French 
communes ; rents are still paid, to some extent, in kind and 
even in labour; the villages are, as far as may be, self- 
sufficing ; village industries, including spinning and weaving, 
being still active. In mind too the villagers retain a medi- 
zeval simplicity. Whether their reluctance to being photo- 
graphed was due to a fear of the evil eye or merely to rustic 
shyness I could never discover. But it was on Sundays and 
feast days that their characteristics came out most clearly, 
for those were their costume days; and, although a good 
deal of their work-a-day clothing was apparently worn-out 

Sunday best, the villages on the days of rest were far 

brighter and gayer than they were at other times. 
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I well remember a service in a Protestant church in one 


of these villages. The Protestant church was in this case 
much bigger and better filled than the Roman Catholic 
church which stood behind it—cr before it—in the centre 
of the wide main street of the village. The church had a 
gallery for the men, the area being filled by the women, 
except the seats which corresponded in position somewhat 
with our choir stalls, which were reserved for the village 
elders. The boys and young men in the gallery were all in. 
the traditional village dress ; and as they stood up to sing 
the slow and drawling psalms, in which they evidently 
delighted, they looked more like a squadron of White 
Hussars than a collection of young peasants. Their tight 
trousers were of rough homespun white flannel with a 
black piping ; their shirts were of white linen with heavily 
embroidered collars; and over them they wore sleeveless 
jerkins of sheepskin, the fleece on the inside, while the skin, 
which was turned outward, was also embroidered in 
patterns in several colours. Their round felt hats, which 
they hung in pegs in the gallery, were decorated with 
ribbons, feathers or flowers. 

All I could notice about the women’s dress was that it 


seemed a mass of colour. The elders, among whom I sat, 


wore the same general clothes as the young men in the 


gallery, save that here and there one saw a man in some | 


sort of civil or military uniform. There was not a bit of 
“international ’”’ clothing in the whole building, unless the 
preacher’s black gown and Geneva bands can be so called. 

The singing was slow, heavy and almost dirge-like ; 
the service-books were solid volumes bound usually in 
wooden covers with leather backs. Prominent on each 
book cover I saw a picture of a chalice and thought of 
John Huss. 

When the service was ended I noticed that a strict 
order of precedence was observed in leaving the church. 
First the youngest girls at the back, then the elder girls, 
then the young married women, then the matrons, then 
the widows who, with black head-dresses, had been occupy- 
ing the front seats of the area. The women were followed 
by the boys, youths and young men from the gallery ; 
while, so long after these that I thought they must be 
waiting for an after-service, the elders walked, with dignified 


slowness, last out of the church. I had expected with such . 


a wealth of costume in the church that the village street 
would have been alive with a church parade. But the 
villagers had other things to think about, evidently, 
besides promenading. At any rate, as the elders came out 
of the church the street was quite empty, and as the group 
passed slowly through the village its different members 
turned each into his own house. : 


—— 
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Frequently as one walks through a Slovak village some- 
.body runs out and begins to talk in English with a strong 
American accent; and then one realises the strength of 
the connection with the United States. Frequently these 
English-speaking people are born American citizens whose 
parents had emigrated before their birth, and who are back 
in Europe to visit their grandparents and other relatives. 
Some have come back because the rush of industrial life in 
Pittsburg does not suit them; others because they think 
that under a different régime Slovakia may become more 
prosperous. Their presence in the midst of such a slow- 
moving community affords a striking contrast, although 
outwardly on Sundays they are dressed exactly like the 
rest of the villagers. As a consequence of this American 
connection most of such agricultural machinery as one sees 
comes from Milwaukee or elsewhere in the States. 

Another contrasting element are the gipsies. Unlike the 
Slovaks, they are eager to be photographed and very keen 
on any small change one may give them for posing. They 
go about occasionally as groups of musicians, but more 
frequently simply as beggars, for whatever else they may 
appear to be doing they leave as one passes in order that 
they may beg. But their begging is quite mechanical : 
they evidently expect nothing from it; and when they get 
nothing they curse you, so I am told, for I don’t understand 
their language, in an equally mechanical way. Pedlars with 

_a wide variety of smallwares are also a feature of the local 

life. They hang about the railway stations with trays 
packed full of brushes, braces, combs and so forth. 

- One interesting incident occurred during our stay. The 
inhabitants of one of the villages had petitioned to have 
the lands of the absent lord—Prince Hohenlohe, as it 

~happened—divided among them; and when one of our 
party, who had rather an official air, had made two or 
three visits to the village, and had called on the mayor, he 

- found that the villagers had concluded that he must be the 
Commissioner sent down to divide up the land. 

Let me record still yet another contrast. On many of 
the railway stations we saw placards of our own Wembley 

_ Exhibition of 1924; and we were told in Prague that as 
many as six hundred excursionists had left the Republic 
in a single week to visit our Exhibition in London. 

__ A few miles to the north of our headquarters at Strbske 
Pleso ran the Polish frontier ; and the best track across the 
mountains led, strangely enough, right over the top of the 
highest peak in the immediate neighbourhood, the Rysy. 

I imagine that this route was marked out in the days 

when the whole of the mountain mass was well within the 
frontier of Austria-Hungary as a climber’s path from both 
sides leading to the summit; and that when the summit 
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became a point in an international frontier the path 


became an international pass simply because it was a — 


well-marked route through a mountain mass where such 
routes are not too numerous. : 

On one occasion when I was coming down this path I 
joined a party of Polish students, both men and women, 
who had been on the road since early morning, and were 
loaded up with the usual rucksacks and trappings which 
wanderers in Central Europe carry on their holidays. They 
were bound for Strbske, and were very tired; but when 
they found out that I was English, and could give them 
some of the points they wanted, they put aside their 
fatigue, and for the rest of the journey they questioned 
me, in French, about the opportunities for study in 
‘Western Europe; and in particular about the London 
School of Economics and the corresponding institution 
in Paris. When we reached our journey’s end I showed 
them the police station where they would have to show 
their passports and register their arrival. 


1925 has not, so far, proved so fruitful as 1924; never- 
theless it was interesting to go through Germany and to 
stay in Franconia during the fortnight which ended with 
the election of Hindenburg as President. There seemed to 


be very little excitement, although the Hindenburg party - 


must have spent a good deal on posters and “‘ throwaways.” 
At Easter one realised that holidays were the main interest 
and that the form they took was a tribute to the strength 
of the Youth movement which has grown out of the earlier 
Wandervogel, and leads youthful people of all ages to 
shoulder their rucksacks and go on immensely long tramps 
into the country. 

At Wirzburg I saw German soldiers on the march for 
the first time since the war. They were led by two bands: 
one a drum-and-fife, the other brass. They had their drum- 
major, white gloves and all the details which indicated a 
dress occasion; and yet, although there must have been 
well over a hundred rank and file, only the first few ranks, 
say, about sixteen men, were carrying rifles. All the rest 
were marching behind them, swinging their arms with 
nothing to carry. 

At Rothenburg an elderly man who spoke excellent 
English offered his services as guide. He had lived for 
thirty years before the war in England, and had saved 
money there. This, of course, he had lost; and the last 
words he said to us were: “I pray you, give me back my 
money.” It was a painful moment. } 

In several shops I saw on sale a course of English self- 
taught, and on the wrapper a drawing of a rather doleful- 
looking British soldier with the words underneath it of a 
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popular war-time song: I want to go-Home. We were 
greeted with the chorus of the same song by the lads who 
hung round the railway station in Cologne as soon as they 
saw that we were English. In front of the British head- 
quarters at Cologne the British sentries were keeping up 
the perpetual and balanced pacing to and fro which one 
saw in pre-war days in Austria, but never, I think, in 
England. There seemed, for the rest, far fewer uniforms 
in the streets than in the days before 1914, and the old- 
time reverence for the officer on the part of the troops 
seemed less, if an incident in the citadel at Wiirzburg can 
be taken as typical. One soldier wanted another to hurry 
up and so addressed him familiarly as Colone!—‘‘ Come 
-along, Colonel.” 


In July I found myself once more in Italy; but the 
only event worthy of record took place at Florence. 
Professor Salvemini was being tried in connection with 
publications that had given annoyance to the Fascisti, 
and some of his friends were attacked by the Black Shirts 
as they were leaving the court. They took refuge in a 
birdshop, in which they barricaded themselves, leaving, 
however, some of the birds outside. When we came on 
the scene we found a struggling mass of Fascisti, carbinieri 
and soldiers (in their steel helmets) before the besieged 
birdshop, while the trams had either been drawn up or 
else had drawn themselves up along a line which gave a 
good view of the struggle. As the Fascisti were in need of 
‘reinforcements one of their number would rush occasion- 
ally towards the trams and appeal for volunteers, without, 
however, securing any, while one or two dispatch-riders 
on motor-cycles were sent off on messages. At last the 
Fascisti improvised a battering ram. About half-a-dozen . 
of them hoisted a log above their heads and, supporting 
it on their hands, swung it three times against the shutters 
‘before it was taken from them by the soldiers. The split 
panels were soon pulled apart by the crowd and the door 
‘opened. What happened inside the birdshop I cannot say , 
‘but soon they came out again cheering. They went off 
in a crowd, the trams rang their bells and moved away, 
and a lad of sixteen borrowed a pin to fasten a rent in his 
shirt. He was carrying a portion of the shutters they had 
overcome. 
- Soon after the soldiers marched off, and when we passed 
the birdshop later in the day the birds were all outside, 
again singing as merrily as though no battle had been 
fought on the pavement beneath them. 
- Injthe train on the way back a young Florentine 
brought out, in a manner intended to attract our atten- 
tion, a book of Idiomatic English, and soon had us helping 
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him with his pronunciation. As we grew more intimate 
he became anxious to know whether we noticed any im- 
provement in Italy since our earlier visits, and, if so... — 
We could gather what he hoped we would reply. There — 
were certainly matters, we replied, in which we had — 
noted changes: greater cleanliness, greater punctuality, — 
fewer beggars and pilferers; and did not the widespread — 
replacement of tips in hotels by a percentage on the 
bills have its origin among Italian waiters a few years © 
back ? é 


a 
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In the autumn of 1925 I paid a flying visit to the — 
Paris Exhibition of Decorative Arts, an exhibition which 4 
marked the emergence of France from her war period, 
just as the 1900 Exhibition had signalised the end of her — 
period of isolation in Europe. As I crossed the Place de la q 
Concorde to the Exhibition entrance I noticed once again © 
the change that had been made in the appearance of the © 
statue of Strasburg, which in pre-war days was always © 
surrounded with funeral wreaths and other signs of 
mourning. ‘These were removed during the war and to- — 
day the statue of Strasburg is on exactly the same footing 4 
as the statues of the other cities of France, which are — 
erected at intervals round the Place. a 

Never, I think, has Paris been so worthy the name of © 
the City of Light as during the brilliant evenings of the — 
Exhibition months—although I doubt whether the Eiffel — 
Tower ought to have been made into a sky-sign. But the © 
matter which most interested me in the Exhibition was © 
the extent and variety of the official Russian Section, and — 
the extraordinary architecture of the Russian Pavilion. — 
This factory-like building, with its tower of scaffold- — 
poles and inclined planes, stood immediately behind theg 
pavilions of Fascist Italy and Constitutional Britain ; 
its red flag rose higher, I think, than any other flag—at ia 
any rate, any other cdc flag—in the row. 4 
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